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HE York “university of naval air condi- 
tioning” is just two years old... ante- 
dating Pear) Marbor by six months. 

Its hundreds of graduates are serving in every 
quarter of the globe. And the machinist’s-mate 
"frestimen” wha came in each six weeks are a)) 
yaya) yeterans and most of them have seen 
action, plenty! 

Originally planned to train submarine petty 
officers in the complex air conditioning equip- 
ment that makes U. S$. submersibles the world’s 














No moss. no ivy. no stein-songs... 


\¢ but TRADITION, plus! 





most efficient, the York schoo) has been expanded 
to cover ali phases of naval refrigeration and air 
conditioning. From now on not merely subma- 
rines, but every type of new vessel of the U.S. 


Navy, from battleship to fleet tug, will carry one 
or more of these York alumni! Probably no other 


seat of learning ever gathered 
tradition so fast. Perhaps there 
ought to be a song. York Ice 
Machinery Corporation, York, 
Pennsylvania, 
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ERNEST F. COOK 


She Go vey 


This year St. Joseph, Missourt, 1s cele- 


brating its 1ooth anniversary; in 1843 
Joseph Robidoux, a French half-breed, 
laid out the town and named it after his 
patron saint, Earlier, in 1826, he had 
established a trading post here known as 
Blacksnake Hills on the east bank of the 
Missouri River in the heart of fertile, loess 
soil, 

After 1836 other settlers came from 
St. Louis and other parts to search the 
surrounding dense forest for beaver, fox, 
wolf, and deer skins. St. Joseph became 
the seat of Buchanan County in 1846 
and was chartered as a city in 1851. 

Early it developed into an important 
trading center and by 1849 its warehouses 
were busy supplying thousands of emi- 
grants passing through on their way ta 
the California gold fields and the Pacific 
Coast. The first rider of the “Pony Ex- 
press” rode out of town on April 3, 1860, 
and a year later Lincoln’s inaugural ad- 
dress was carried nearly 2,000 miles to 
Sacramento, Cal.,in seven days and seven- 
teen hours. 

Development of the city was rapid after 
the Civil War and the advent of ratroads, 
the population increasing from 8,932 in 
1860 ta 19,505 in 1870, 77,403 in 1910, and 
now of greater St. Joseph, 86,991. Among 
Jeading manufactures are flour, feed, 
cereal and meat products, stationery, 
structural steel, and machinery. 

St. Joseph's 100 manufacturers employ- 
ed 3,850 workers in 1939. Sales of 1,135 
retailers totalled $28,950,000; of 471 ser- 
vice énterprises, $2,281,000; 153 whole- 
salers did $45,926,000. 

_ The cover print shows the city in 1850; 
it appears through the courtesy of the 
Chamber of Commerce in St. Joseph. 
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SOLUTION— 
Perforated Ceiling 
Stops Noise Reflection 


Clattering dishes and a hubbub of voices 
are not conducive to ) pleasant dining. Restau- 


rants have lo 
the noise, yet ¢ both d dishes aad meine must be 
present in every restaurant. 

Burgess engineers found that it wasn’t the 


noises themselves which were so annoying; it 
was the reflection of these noises from ceilings 


and walls, By using sound-absorbent ceilings, 
they could cut down this reflection and make 


the restaurant not 


They developed ecient t ceilings for this 


with a thick Gieaker of pene fect ma- 
terial. This petented Burgess construction has 


since been used many building supply 
companies for sound treatment of restaurants, 
offices, and other public places. When steel is 
again available, many more of these ceilings 
will be installed, 

BURGESS PIONEERING in acoustic develop- 
ment has provided many other quieting de- 
vices to aid the war effort. Over 20 years’ 
experience has made it possible forthe Acous- 
tic Division ca successtully engineer products 
ranging from acoustic telephone booths to 
engine exhaust silencers. Why not write us of 


your noise difficulties? Acoustic Division en- 
gineers may already have worked out the 
solution to your problem, 


BURGESS __ 
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PEAN FACTORY UNDER BOMBAKDMENT—ACME PHOIO ; 





, Americans conquered 
the first frontier of land, stream, and 
forest. Followed an infinitely longer one 
of machines to be explored by other gen- 
erations and more to come. In a world 
of people and their politics of produce, 
exchange, and finance, in war, in peace, 
a third frontier opened, a world frontier, 
a better world of tomorrow. Just now tt 
1s only a dream, Mr. Johnston writes, of 
a time when people will recognize the 
Stupidity of wars, when efforts will be 
devoted to constructive ends. But Amert- 
cans have dreamed great dreams and 


when other peoples understand these the 
author believes there is inspiration, hope, 


and opportunity for humanity. 


AMERICA DREAMS A NEW FRONTIER 


S the fighting forces of the United 

Nations continue to grow stronger, 

and as link after link is forged in the 

chain of victory, our thoughts inevitably 

turn to peace, and the kind of world 
peace will bring. 

Most articulate in the field of post- 
war international speculation have been 
the spokesmen of Government. Com- 
paratively silent have been the spokes- 
men of business, perhaps because busi- 
ness is so thoroughly engrossed in the 
immediate task at hand—that of pro- 
ducing arms to win the war. 

But the time has come for business 
to speak its mind, For the world after 
the war will be far different from the 
pre-war planet, and American business 
men will be charged with new responsi- 
bilities. Though Government may 
plan for collaboration with other na- 
tions, and though Government may 
paint glowing pictures of world re- 
habilitation and reconstruction, it will 
be the responsibility of business actually 
to rebuild the better world of tomorrow 
that exists only in the minds of men 


today, 


ERIC A. JOHNSTON 
Prestdent 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


An architect may plan a veritable 
“dream house.’ He may sketch the 
outlines, produce the blueprints—but 
the house must be built. The men and 
materials must be assembled, the foun- 
dations excavated, the bricks laid. Only 
then will the house become reality, and 
the dream come true. 

Planning for the post-war world is 
imperative, but it cannot be built with 
pledges or promises, It can be built 
because America is gifted with men 
who have the ability to translate dreams 
into action. Rockefeller Center in New 
York was once only a dream. Boulder 
Dam built because someone 
dreamed it could be done. 

The problems of rebuilding the 
world after victory might seem vir- 
tually insuperable, especially to practi- 
cal-minded people who weight the dif- 


was 


ficulties for their true worth—such 
difficulties as highly conflicting trade 
interests and barriers of language and 
tradition among different nations. But, 
remember, ma ny among us said the 


automobile would never become popu- 
lar, would never replace the horse, be- 


(7] 


cause our roads were not designed for 
motor transportation. And that was 
an insuperable obstacl—once upon 4 
time. 

We are today a great nation because 
we are constantly motivated by a posi- 
tive psychology of “Let’s do it”—rather 
than a negative approach to our prob- 
lems of “It can’t be done.” After the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, what if we had 
thrown up our hands in despair—what 
if we had cried: “Our enemies have 
been prepared too Jong. We can’t catch 
up with them. It’s too late”’ Our re- 
action, of course, was directly opposite 
to any such attitude of defeatism. And 
not many months passed before we 
were outstripping the entire Axis in 
our output of the weapons of war. 

So we must preview the world of 
tomorrow with a positive outlook. We 
must determine the ways and means 
of building a better world rather than 
concentrate our thinking on the reasons 
why it can’t be accomplished. We must 
have the will to find the way. 

We must plan for world unity and 


international cooperation, especially 
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among the United Nations, on an un- 
precedented scale. America must plan 
now to undertake world leadership 
after the war is won—for that is the 
only way we can assure permanent 
peace. It is the only way we can pre- 
vent another generation of American 
sons, brothers, and husbands from be- 
ing sent into an even more tragic and 
deadly third World War. 

Not the wisest among us can fore- 
cast the future in detail, but post-war 
conditions abroad are now perceptible 
in their grim generalities. In the wake 
of their war machine, the Nazis have 
left a trail of devastation and destitu- 
tion. Cities have been blasted into 
formless heaps of rubble. Populations 
have been deliberately starved. Farms 
have been destroyed, livestock slaught- 
ered in wholesale lots, the earth made 
barren for lack of care. Homes and 
factories and shops have been ripped 
apart by high explosives. Machine tools 
have been destroyed and skilled work- 
ers separated from their jobs. 

Mental torture and degradation as 
well as physical hurt has taken a tre- 
mendous toll of the confidence and 
morale of many peoples, who will re- 
quire moral as well as material rehabili- 
tation. 

The entire economic system of 
Europe will have been thrown into 
utmost chaos. Natural resources will 
have been ravaged. Productive facili- 
ties will have been completely dis- 
rupted. The currency of many coun- 
tries will be worthless. 


“We ourselves will be involved with vast and 
complex problems at home, but we shall be 
virtually the only major country whose re- 
sources will be relatively unscarred by the dev- 
astating fires of war. Our cities will be intact. 
Our farms bountiful. Our national economy 
will be at least in working order.” 
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FOOD STATION IN PARIS—-INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTO 


Thus, the briefest outline of the over- 
seas picture when the inevitable day of 
judgment arrives for Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Tojo. 

America must assume leadership in- 
ternationally tomorrow. We have no 
other recourse. No other conclusion is 
possible, because America will be the 
cnly remaining nation physically cap- 
able of restoring order to the world. 
England will have to dig itself out of 
the ruins of bomb-blasted cities. Much 
of Russia will have been destroyed. 
We ourselves shall be involved with 
vast and complex problems at home, 
but we shall be virtually the only major 
country whose resources will be rela- 
tively unscarred by the devastating fires 
of war. Our cities will be intact. Our 
farmlands bountiful. Our national 
economy will be at least in working 
order. And we hope for the coopera- 
tion of other progressive countries of 
the Western Hemisphere in world 

leadership. 


STEEL MILLS AT NIGHT, PITTSBURGH—CUSHING PHOTO 




























“Until foodless Europeans can get their farms 
back into production, we must ship abroad all 


we can spare of the produce of our farms to 

prevent widespread starvation and disease. We 

simply cannot allow millions of our fellow be- 

ings to starve when it 1s within our power to 

feed them. And we also know it will be im- 

possible to restore order to Europe if hunger 
is allowed to run rampant.” 


Many among us, fearful of foreign 
entanglements, and in reaction against 
the war, would like to surround the 
nation with impregnable economic bar- 
riers. Many would like to revert to a 
super-nationalistic policy, the same kind 
of ultra-isolationistic doctrine which 
guided the decisions of our nation after 
the first World War. The consequences 
of such a policy should now be plain 
for all to see. It is costing us thousands 
of lives and billions of dollars. 

Let us suppose we withdrew from 
international affairs after the war, leav- 
ing the world to stew in the juice of its 
own chaos. No other nation would be 
strong enough to restore order. And 
from disorder, anarchy, and terrorism 
would arise, fertile ground for the con- 
tagion of ideologies and dictatorships. 
Suspicion and distrust would arise 
among nations, and in a few years, re- 
armament would begin. War clouds 
would loom darkly on the horizon— 
then, the storm would break. War and 
bloodshed and destruction. War so 
terrible in its scope and intensity that 
it is very doubtful if civilization would 
survive its horrible impact. 

In the name of humanity and, even 
more, in the cause of self-interest, there 
is no alternative. America must help 
















































lead the world from the valley of the 
shadow, light the way to paths of peace 
and progress. 

What does the responsibility of world 
leadership entail? 

First, we know the vital necessity of 
cooperation with the other United 
Nations in time of war. This coopera- 
tion must be projected into times of 
peace. An organization of United Na- 
tions must be established to police the 
world and insure the maintenance of 
order. The organization must be prac- 
tical, taking into consideration the 
many varying attitudes and customs of 
the peoples involved. We must not be 
too visionary in our approach. Men 
who are versed in international eco- 
nomics and affairs know that highly 
idealistic schemes for world organiza- 
tion look fine on paper, but that our 
civilization is not prepared to cope 
with the problems of an actual world 
government. 

Second, until foodless Europeans, the 
Greeks, the Poles, the French, and 
others, can get their farms back into 
production, we must ship abroad all 
we can spare of the produce of our 
farms to prevent widespread starvation 
and disease. We simply cannot allow 
millions of our fellow beings to starve 
when it is within our power to feed 
them. And we also know it will be 
virtually impossible to restore order to 
Europe if hunger is allowed to run 
rampant. 

Third, we must proceed with plans 
for world rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion. We must provide technical ad- 
vice and assistance to broken countries. 
World currencies must be stabilized to 
permit the inter-exchange of goods on 
a practical basis. Trade barriers must 
be greatly reduced, to prevent the 
growth of extreme nationalism in coun- 
tries which may otherwise be deprived 
of their fair share of the world dis- 
tribution of raw materials and finished 
products. The international stabiliza- 
tion of currencies alone will do much 
to remove economic barriers between 
nations. 

To accomplish these objectives, to 





AGRICULTURE, SOUTH AMERICA—-CUSHING PHOTO 


“The opportunity before America is almost limitless. 
zation of that vast and rich continent will provide employment and opportunity for Americans for years.” 


carry out these responsibilities, will call 
for the outlay of considerable capital. 
But the money we shall be required to 
expend will be insignificant when com- 
pared with the cost of war—with the 
cost of another war which we are firmly 
determined to prevent. And it may 
well be that our investment in restor- 
ing order abroad will come back to us 
many-fold. 

Perhaps I seem to have spoken as if 
the restoration of order to the world is 
a costly and dreary but necessary task 
which we simply have to face. I don’t 
mean to convey that impresssion. It 
is a challenge to the American spirit 
of achievement and adventure. The 
development and industrialization of 
other nations, the opening of vast new 
markets, the stimulation of interna- 
tional trade—these post-war potentials 
mark a frontier of the future, a frontier 
we have never really explored. 

Our forefathers met the first chal- 
lenge of America, conquered the fron- 
tier of the land, of the stream and forest. 
They began the development of our re- 
sources, and laid the foundation for the 
age of machines, which was a frontier 





























to be explored by another generation 
of Americans. 

What of the frontiers of tomorrow? 
We know it will be an age of power, 
of chemistry—of spiritual and cultural 
development. We know we have the 
resources and the intelligence to create 
such an age. 

But won’t the avenues of exploration 
and development extend beyond our 
own borders? Consider the effect of 
trans-continental airlines, of interna- 
tional telephone systems, and radio net- 
works upon our mode of thinking. 
Distance is no longer a barrier to the 
minds of men. Isn’t it conceivable that 
the bonds of humanity will strengthen 
with the advance of transportation and 
communications; that, in time, under- 
standing will arise among the peoples 
of the many nations, an understanding 
which will transcend differences in 
language and customs? 

The opportunity before America is 
almost limitless. Cooperation with 
South America in the industrialization 
of that vast and rich continent will 
provide employment and opportunity 


(Continued on page 37) 











Co-operation with South America in the industriali- 























Taste I. 
OF CoRPORATIONS, 1936-1943 


Amounts in millions of dollars 




















Net Income Tax Liasitities, DivipeNps, AND RETAINED Net INCOME 

















Part A. Tora, ALL CorporaTIONs 
; 1 
1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941' 1942 1943 
Net Income, Including Dividends Received* 7,771 7,830 4,131 7,178 9,348 16,50 20,71 26,200 
Less: Dividends Received from Domestic Corporations 2,677 2,682 1,791 1,906 2,021 2,200 1,64 2,000 
Net Income, Excluding Dividends Received io 5,094 5,148 2,340 7.327 14,30 19,1 24,200 
Income and Excess-Profits Taxes: 
Income Tax (including surtax) é 1,025 1,057 854 1,216 2,144 3,750 3,900 4,200 
Undistributed Profits Tax : 145 176 
Excess-Profits Tax (net) : ° 375) 3,400 7,700 11,600 
Declared-Value Excess-Profits Tax ; 22 43 6 16 31 50 10 100 
— Ste ; ‘ 
Total Income and Excess-Profits Taxes............. 1,19! 1,276 860 1,232 2,550 7,200° 11,700 15,900 
Net Income after Deduction of Income and Excess- 
Profits Taxes ‘ : 3,903 3,872 1,480 4,040 4,777 7,100 7,400 8,300 
Net Dividends Paid* 4,703 4,832 3,222 3,841 4,068 4,500 4,200 5,000 
Net Income Retained. ............ 800 — 960 —1,742 199 709 2,600 3,200 3,300 
Part B. Corporations wiTtH Net INcoME 
1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941° 1942" 1943° 
Net Income, Including Dividends Received? 9,726 9,848 6,725 9,028 11,406 18,000 21,500 27,400 
Less: Dividends Received from Domestic Corporations 2,504 2,515 1,625 1,779 1,352 2,000 1,400 1,80 
Net Income, Excluding Dividends Received 7.222 7,334 5,100 7,248 9,554 15,000 20,100 25,600 
Income and Excess-Profits Taxes: 
Income Tax (including surtax) Sire eed 1,025 1,057 854 1,216 2,144 3,750 3,906 4,200 
Undistributed Profits Tax Lone 145 176 
Excess-Profits Tax (net) vn ink 375" 3,40 7,700 11,601 
Declared-Value Excess-Profits Tax sg Sa 22 43 6 16 31 50 10 10g 
Total Income and Excess-Profits Taxes . 1,191 1,276 860 1,232 2,55 200° 11,700* 15,900° 
3 / > / 
Net Income after Deduction of Income and Excess- 
Profits Taxes ; ‘ alba . 6,031 6,058 4,240 6,016 7,004 8,800 8,400 9,700 
Net Dividends Paid* sae pike ; 4,075 4,794 3,155 783 4,036 4,400 4,100 4,900 
Net Income Retained. .................. . 1,356 1,264 1,085 2,233 2,968 4,400 4,300 4,800 
Part C. Corporations witH Dericits 
1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941' 1942' 1943° 
Net Income, Including Dividends Received? —1,955 —2,018 —2,594 —1,850 —2,058 —1,50 — & 1,200 
Less: Dividends Received from Domestic Corporations 173 168 166 126 169 20 201 200 
Net Income, Excluding Dividends Received —2,128 —2,186 —2,760 —1,97 2,226 —1,700 —1,000 —1, 40 
Ne ividends Paid* 27 7 5 22 100 100 100 
Net Dividends Paid ; 38 67 58 3 
Net Income Retained aadvean ss Meigcdse dhe eb eealior ore —2,155  —2,223 —2,827 —2,035 —2,258 —1,800 —1,100 —1,500 


1 Estimated 

? Net income figures include tax-exempt interest received. 

® Dividends paid in cash or assets other ¢ ns’ own stock; less dividends received from domestic c 
* Excluding the effect of the carry-back of net operating losses and unused excess-profits credits. 
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CORPORATION TAXES 
and the WARTIME TAX STRUCTURE 


INCE Pearl Harbor monthly ex- 
penditures for war purposes have 
risen from less than $2,000,000,000 to 
more than $7,000,000,000. For the 
whole of the current fiscal year total 
war expenditures are expected to 
amount to about $75,000,000,000; for 
the next fiscal year, to about $100,000,- 
000,000. As the President pointed out 
in his recent budget message to the 
Congress, this “huge and expanding 
rate of war expenditures shows our de- 
termination to equip our fighting forces 
and those of our Allies with the instru- 
ments of war needed for victory.” 
These figures, of course, take account 
only of money cost. In the President’s 
words, “victory cannot be bought by 
any amount of money, however large; 
victory is achieved by the blood of sol- 
diers, the sweat of working men and 





RANDOLPH E. PAUL 


General Counsel 
United States Treasury Department 


women, and the sacrifice of all the 
people.” To maintain an ever increas- 
ing flow of supplies and equipment to 
the fighting fronts, we as a nation must 
work harder and consume less. These 
are the hard physical facts from which 
there is no escape. They constitute the 
real economic cost of the war. 
Although the war cannot be fought 
and won with dollars and cents, the 
way in which its money cost is financed 
does have a bearing both upon the 
speed with which the war is won, and 
upon the success with which a peace- 
time economy can be reestablished. It 
is not enough that the financial pro- 
gram should provide the funds needed 
to pay for the instruments of war. The 
task of fiscal policy is broader than this. 
Not only must funds be raised, but 
their procurement must be managed 





with a view to the stability of prices, 
to the equitable distribution of the real 
costs of war, and to the maximization 
of national war production. Since it 
is in terms of these objectives of fiscal 
policy that I shall discuss the rdle of 
corporation taxes in the wartime tax 
structure, it is essential that we give 
some further attention to them at this 
point. 


Fiscal Policy in Wartime 


In the procurement of funds the first 
objective of fiscal policy in wartime is 
the control of inflation. For if fiscal 
policy cannot prevent the stabilization 
program from being undermined, it is 
unlikely to attain its other objectives. 
Rising prices will distribute the real 
cost of the war in a haphazard and 
inequitable manner. In addition, they 

















will also tend to disorganize the eco- 
nomic process to the detriment of the 
war effort. Finally, they may well 
leave a postwar legacy of bitterness and 
dissatisfaction that will make the return 
to a period of prosperous peace more 
difficult. 

The need for inflation control is in- 
herent in the war economy. On the 
one hand, the increased utilization of 
our productive resources has meant a 
larger flow of incomes into the hands 
of consumers. On the other hand, the 

increased utilization of resources for 
the production of planes, tanks, and 
guns means that fewer consumer goods 
| are coming into the market. Income 
payments to individuals are expected to 
reach $140,000,000,000 in the calendar 
year 1943, while the flow of consumers’ 








goods and services will be something 

like $80,000,000,000. The difference 

between these two amounts must 

either be taken in taxes or saved by 

consumers to reduce effectively what 

will otherwise be a ruinous pressure on 

prices. It is within the framework of 

such a situation that tax policies must 
be formulated. 

A second objective of wartime fiscal 

policy is an equitable distribution of 

the cost of the war. In recent months 
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“The first objective of fiscal policy in wartime is the control of inflation. If fiscal policy cannot prevent the stabili- 
zation program from being undermined, it is unlikely to attain its other objectives. Rising prices will distribute 
the real cost of the war in a haphazard and inequitable manner.” 


Individuals 


war expenditures have represented 
roughly 42 per cent of the currently 
produced commodities and _ services 
flowing to Government, to business for 
gross capital purposes, and to consum- 
ers. The aggregate flow of goods and 
services, which makes up the gross 


national product, has risen by more 
than 50 per cent since 1939 (measured 
in 1939 dollars), but the increase has 
been devoted mainly to war purposes. 

The distribution of the limited sup- 
ply of goods and services available to 
consumers is not wholly within the 


control of fiscal policy. 
who have not previously worked or 
who are now working longer hours 
must be compensated for their greater 
efforts. Since the supply of available 
goods and services is limited, this can 
be accomplished only through the sac- 
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DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME 
Corporations With Net Incomes 


DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME II. 


Corporations With Net Incomes 


I. DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME II. 
All Corporations 
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(a) Estimates. 
(b) Includes cash and assets other than companies’ own stock. Excludes dividends received from domestic corporations. 


Office of the Secretary of the Treasury (c) Includes tax-exempt interest. 
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rifices of others who are not being 
asked, or who are not able, tg work 
harder or longer. However, if, after 
making due allowance for these in- 
creased claims upon the current supply 
of consumers’ goods and services, the 
remainder is distributed equitably, the 
war should not encroach upon the es- 
sentials of subsistence. 

The third objective of fiscal policy in _ 
wartime is that the procurement of 
funds should interfere as little as pos- 
sible with war production. Fiscal 
policy can be detrimental to the war 
effort if it discourages efforts to in- 
crease production and to produce more 
efficiently. Once full employment has 
been reached, production can be fur- 
ther increased only through increased 
efficiency. A tax program which dis- 
couraged higher productivity would 
impair the war effort. 

The point at which fiscal policy be- 
gins to affect production incentives is 
not easy to determine. We know that 
the efforts made by many employers 
and employees to increase the output of 
war goods is not dependent upon the 
material rewards they expect to get for 
these efforts. There are other incentives 
to which men respond in wartime, but 
it would be risky to assume that they 
can entirely replace the profit motive. 
Fiscal policy must, therefore, preserve 
some of the business man’s interest in 
an additional dollar of profits. 

Finally, the scope of wartime fiscal 
policy must reach beyond the problems 
of the war into the problems of the 
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V. NET INCOME AVAILABLE 


peace. If the conversion of industry 
from a wartime to a peacetime basis 
is to be effected quickly and smoothly, 
fiscal policies must not deprive business 
enterprises of the working capital 
needed to make the post-war readjust- 
ment. 


The Role of Corporation Taxes 


Corporations have been called upon 
to bear a substantial portion of the in- 
creased load of taxation required to 
finance the present war. Over the last 
four fiscal years receipts from direct 
corporation taxes have risen from 
$1,300,000,000 in 1939 to $5,000,000,000 
in 1942. Over the same period of 
years total revenue receipts rose from 
$5,200,000,000 to $13,700,000,000, and 
the proportion of total receipts ac- 
counted for by corporation taxes has 
advanced from 25 per cent to 37 per 
cent. 

Corporation tax receipts are still ris- 
ing. On the basis of present legislation 
they are estimated at $10,000,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1943, and at $15,000,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1944.’ IE 
there are no further changes in the tax 
laws, direct taxes on corporations will 
account for more than 40 per cent of 
Federal tax receipts in both of these 
years. 

But regardless of the action taken 
by Congress in the Revenue Act of 
1943, it is certain that corporation 
taxes will continue to produce a large 


1 Budget of the United States Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944, p. XX. 


VI. NET DIVIDENDS PAID PER $ 
OF NET INCOME AFTER TAXES” 


percentage of the Federal wartime tax 
revenue. 

There are a number of persuasive 
reasons why extensive use should be 
made of corporation taxes in this war. 
The huge and increasing volume of 
wartime profits offers an cbvious point 
of attack on the problem of inflation. 
The recapture of a substantial part of 
these profits before they can be spent 
or distributed to stockholders is certain 
to be more effective in controlling in- 
flation than their recapture after dis- 
tribution through individual-income 
taxes. Even with surtaxes on individual 
income at their present levels, the pres- 
sure on price ceilings would be greater 
if corporation taxes were lower. 

Moreover, but for high corporation 
taxes, it is unlikely that wage rates 
could be prevented from rising and 
setting into motien the inflationary 
spiral. If corporations were allowed to 
retain a substantial portion of their ex- 
cessive profits, workers would un- 
doubtedly insist upon a share of these 
“windfalls.” And if labor were then 
permitted to improve its relative posi- 
ton through upward adjustments in 
wage rates, other groups would in turn 
seek to break price ceilings in their own 
immediate interests. 

Hence, it is evident that high cor- 
poration taxes are an essential part of 
the wartime stabilization program, and 
that without these high taxes, the 
effectiveness of our war effort would be 
seriously impaired. Furthermore, to 
the extent that inadequate tax measures 


VII. NET INCOME RETAINED 
BY CORPORATIONS” 
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(d) Net income excludes dividends received from domestic corporations and includes tax exempt interest. 1941-'43 taxes excludes the effect of net operating losses and the carryback of unused excess profits credit. 
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(f) Net income after income and profits taxes. Includes tax-exempt interest. Includes cash and assets other than companies’ own stock. Excludes dividends received from domestic corporations. 








encourage higher wage rates and higher 
costs of production, the task of conver- 
sion from wartime to peacetime pro- 
duction will be made more difficult. 
Post-war stability will be difficult to 
achieve in an economy which has been 
disorganized by inflation, and in which 
some prices are entirely out of line with 
other prices, 


Taxes as Equalizers 


Equity considerations may also be 
advanced in support of high wartime 
taxes On corporations. For most cor- 
porations, high profits are the inevitable 
consequence of wartime spending. To 
some extent these high wartime profits 
are “earned” in the sense that they 
are the result of increased effort or 
efficiency. But a large percentage of 
them are in the nature of “windfalls.” 
In some cases these windfalls are the 
result of the lower costs made possible 
by the sustained volume of operations. 
In other cases they reflect the inability 
of business men to make accurate esti- 
mates of the cost of producing goods 
which they have not previously pro- 
duced. 

There is no reason why those corpo- 
rations which are ina position to benefit 
from the sudden increase in the de- 
mand for war goods should not share 
in some measure the sacrifices of other 
corporations which, as a result of the 
war have lost their markets, their pro- 
ductive organization, and their capital. 
Taxation cannot prevent shutdowns, 
but it can in some measure equalize 
this war burden. 

Finally, most people consider exces- 


sive profits to be objectionable in time 


of war. At a time when other groups 
in the economy are being called upon 
to make sacrifices, the recipients of divi- 
dend income should not as a group be 
relieved of their proportionate share of 
the wartime tax burden. Indeed, all 
groups will make a full contribution to 
the war effort only if they are assured 
that other groups are bearing a fair 
share of this burden. 

Since the recapture of excessive cor- 
poration profits is one of the foremost 
tasks of wartime fiscal policy, it is 
evident that one of the principal in- 
struments of policy should be a tax on 
excess profits. However, the undis- 
tributed “normal profits” of corporate 
enterprise should undoubtedly bear a 
share of the increased wartime tax bur- 
den. Furthermore, the fact that cor- 
porate profits after taxes have risen 
sharply during the war years suggests 
that the corporation-income tax should 
also be used to raise wartime revenue. 

In spite of the impressive arguments 
in support of the use of corporation 
taxes in meeting the Government’s 
wartime revenue needs, these taxes 
could hardly be justified if they im- 
peded the war effort. Much has been 
said and written about the harmful 
effects of corporation taxes upon the 
efficiency with which goods are pro- 
duced, their costs, and their prices. 
Some attention has also been given to 
the effect of these taxes upon the vol- 
ume of production during the war and 
the ability of concerns to reconvert 
after the war. We cannot disregard 
such considerations. 

Those who stress the relationship 
between high tax rates and productive 


eficiency usually argue that corporate 
management must be given some in- 


centive either to cut down wasteful 
expenditures, Or tO Oppose wage in- 
creases or increases in the price of ma- 
terials. When tax rates are high, these 
cost increases reduce profits so fittle 
that not much effort is made to keep 
them down. It is also said that high 


tax rates deter the introduction of new 
and more efficient techniques. 


Motives; Far-sightedness 


These views rest on the assumption 
that even in wartime corporate man- 
agement is motivated primarily by 
profit considerations. It is doubtful if 
this assumption can be accepted with- 
out substantial qualification. The busi- 
ness community is fully aware that 
its responsibilities are heavy and _ its 
obligations large; it also knows that its 
fortunes are at stake in the war effort. 
I: is determined to produce the maxi- 
mum amount of war goods and the 
minimum use of labor and other scarce 
resources. It has demonstrated that in 
furthering the war effort new and 
more efficient methods of war produc- 
tion are introduced as rapidly as they 
can be perfected. 

Furthermore, I am sure that the busi- 
ness community is not so short-sighted 
as to disregard the post-war implica- 
uons of wartime waste and inefficiegcy. 
Far-sighted business management is 
looking to the post-war period, Man- 
agement will not wish to enter the post- 
war years with distorted wage struc- 
tures and inefficient production meth- 
ods; it appreciates too well the effect 
which such wartime legacies will have 
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“A second objective 1s equitable distribution of 
the cost of the war.... The flow of goods and 
ervices has risen by more than 50 per cent since 
1939 (in 1939 dollars) but the increase has been 
devoted mainly to war purposes.” 


“Another objective of fiscal policy in wartime is 
that the procurement of junds should interfere as 
little as possible with war production 

program which discouraged higher productivity 


would impair the war effort.’ 


upon its ability to compete, not only for 
for re- 


American markets, but also 


opened world markets. 

There will, of course, still be some 
business men the efficiency and produc- 
tivity of whose operations will be 
governed to a large extent by their 
immediate prospects for profit. In 
these cases high marginal rates of taxa- 
tion, even if they do not lead to de- 
liberate slowing down of production, 
can result in a relaxation of controls 
over waste and ineficiency, The impor- 
tance of the profit motive to these tax- 
payers must be recognized if corporate 
tax policy is not to hinder our all-out 
war effort. 

What role has Congress actually 


assigned to corporation taxes in the 


) 15) 


revenue legislation of the past three 


~ years, and to what extent have the ob- 


jectives of wartime fiscal policy been 
realized through this legislation? To 
answer these questions we must turn 
to the corporation-tax program since 
1940, and to the impact of these taxes 


on corporate earnings and dividend 


distributions. 


Corporation Taxes, 1940-1942 


Congress has clearly recognized the 
primary objectives of war taxation: to 
raise revenue and to recapture wartime 
profits without disturbing price rela- 
tionships, creating inequities, or im- 
pairing the war effort. As in 1918, the 
excess-profits tax on corporations was 
the instrument selected for the re- 
capture of war profits. However, on 
grounds of equity, as well as for pur- 
poses of revenue, the corporation- 
income tax, as distinct from the excess- 
profits tax, was levied at rates well over 
three times the highest level reached 
during World War I. 

To meet increased defense expendi- 
tures, two revenue acts were passed in 
1940, The first increased the rate of 
the corporation-income tax from 18 to 
19 per cent and also imposed a special 
five-year defense tax on corporations 
equal to 10 per cent of their income- 
tax liabilities. This meant, in effect, 
that most corporate income was being 
subjected to an. effective rate of 20.9 per 
cent.2, The second revenue act, fol- 
lowing less than four months after the 
approval of the first, was concerned 
mainly with the taxation of war profits. 
It provided for an excess-profits tax, for 
the special five-year amortization of 
emergency facilities, and for the sus- 
pension of the profit-limiting provisions 
of the Vinson-Trammell Act. 

Generally speaking, the excess-profits 
tax of 1940 fell only on corporate profits 
in excess of 8 per cent of invested capi- 


2 Corporations with net income not in excess of $25,000 
were subjected to graduated rates ranging from 13) per 
yn the first $5,000 of net income to 17 per cent of 

in excess of $20,000. Corporations with 


net income 
slightly more than $25,000 were 


normal-tax net income 

= 
provided with an alternative tax of $3,775 plus 33 per 
cent of the amount of normal-tax net income in excess of 


$25,000. f 
(Continued on page 32} 
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Scuscnally Adjnsted Index; 1935-1439 == 100; U.S. Dept. of Com. 
1940 1943 

January 113.3 158.2 
February 114.6 170.9 


March 115.9 
April 113.8 
May 116.0 
June 117-5 
17.1 





November 
December 








Income Payments to Individuals 
Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U. S. Dept. of Com. 
1940 1941 1942 1943 
January 110.4 121.3 155-5 196-5 
February 110.7 123.5 157-4 poo 


March ‘110.4 125.4 159.3 gf 204.9 
April 110.8 128.2 163.3 206.9 
May 112.4 133-7 16: 209. * 
June 112.5 138.9 5 

July 113.1 140. 172.6 
August 114.1 i 176.0 
September 115.6 44-4 1779 

















October | 146.3 182.8 
November 117.7 147-5 189.4 
December 120.6 153-9 193.7 


Approximation; figure trom quoted source not available. 











THE Underlying TREND 


Summary: Production of war goods continues to advance though 

monthly gains are narrower than a year ago. Record consumer buying 

has been sustained by steady rise of employment and payrolls. Com- 
modity price rise has slowed in recent months. 


OTAL industrial output has continued 
to rise slightly in recent months, re- 
flecting further improvement on already 
phenomenal records of war industries. Ship 
deliveries in May reached an all-time record 
of 175 vessels totalling 1,782,000 tons, which 
was declared by the Maritime Commission 
to be somewhat more than four times as 
great as Allied shipping losses during the 
month. Production of armaments in April 
gained 7 per cent, thereby pushing the pro- 
duction index to another new high. Al- 
though it is somewhat below WPB sched- 
uled objectives, aircraft production in April 
was 7 per cent higher than March records. 
Non-durable goods production has been 
fluctuating slightly downward from the 
peak reached last September (Federal Re- 
serve Board, unadjusted index) but still 
remains considerably above pre-war levels. 
Offsetting decreases over a year ago in the 
production of leather and paper goods, in- 
creases of production in chemicals and food 
products with continuation of record levels 
of activity in textiles and other lines sus- 
tain the high non-durable output. 

Jumps in the monthly rate of gain in war 
production output have narrowed in the 
first four months of this year as compared 
with the same period last year. While in 
1942 the level of durable goods production 
(total, including any durable non-war) was 
in May 8 per cent higher than in January, 
the rise was 3 per cent this year. Two 


important classes of goods making up this 
index show even more marked declines. 
The index of machinery rose 4 per cent in 
contrast with a 12 per cent increase last year; 
the index of transportation equipment 
which includes aircraft, shipbuilding, and 
tanks has fallen from a 22 per cent increase 
last year to one of 7 per cent this year (based 
on seasonally adjusted production indexes 
of the Federal Reserve Board). 

A better perspective of the tremendous 
volume of industrial production attained 
since this country first “went all out” for 
defense, despite declining advances in re- 
cent months, is obvious from a comparison 
with production peaks in 1920, 1929, and 
1937. The index of total production 
reached a peak of 82 in the first quarter of 
1920, a little more than a year after the close 
of World War I; other peaks of 114 and 
120 were reached in the boom of 1929 and 
the revival of 1937. The latter period of 
prosperity was short-lived, however, and 
present production records were built upon 
levels 20 per cent below the 1937 peak. In 
May of this year the index of production 
reached 203, 148 per cent above the record 
of 1920 and 69 per cent above that of 1937. 

Manufacturers’ inventories increased 
slightly during April in contrast with sub- 
stantial declines earlier in the year. On 
April 30 they were 5 per cent higher than 
on April 30, 1942; shipments for the same 
period exceeded those of last year by 27 per 


cent. Shipments of the nation’s durable 
industries were up 41 per cent, while non- 
durable manufactures gained 10 per cent. 

War orders have continued to flow to 
manufacturers at an unusually high level, 
but are somewhat below last year. During 
the first four months of 1943 total war or- 
ders were approximately 3 per cent less than 
in the same period last year. The decline 
was limited wholly to durable goods indus- 
tries in which orders fell off 7 per cent. 
Orders for non-durable goods have gained 
by 3 per cent (based on indexes of U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce). New business declined 5 per cent 
among durable goods manufacturers in 
April from the previous month; a 6 per 
cent rise in non-durable manufactures 
boosted the index to 197, which was 3 per 
cent above previous highs. 


Manufacturing Employment Up 


In April non-agricultural employment 
decreased for the fifth consecutive month. 
Effects of this decline have not been re- 
flected in manufacturing industries which 
have had a steady monthly increase in the 
labor force since January 1941. In April 
of 1943 employment in durable goods in- 
dustries stood 33 per cent higher than in 
January 1942; employment in non-durable 
industries in April 1943 was 4 per cent 
above January 1942. 

Marked declines on the other hand have 
occurred in trade establishments, and con- 
struction industries. Employment in trans- 
portation and public utilities, financial and 
other service establishments has remained 
about steady in the last year and one half. 
The number of mine workers has fallen 
116,000, or 14 per cent; the number em- 
ployed on construction projects declined 
from a peak of 2,185,000 in September 1942 
to 1,295,000 in April of this year; a 68 per 
cent drop. The decline of persons in trade 
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establishments has been extended over the 
longest period of all. In 1941 the average 
number employed each month was 6,868,- 
000, in 1942 6,687,000 and so far this year 
6,354,000 an over-all decline of 8 per cent 
(figures from the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics). 

Average hourly wages in manufacturing 
industries have increased 17 per cent from 
80 to 94 cents per hour since January 1942. 
Increases ranging from 14 to 19 per cent 
have occurred in lumber and wood prod- 
ucts, non-ferrous metals, textiles, machinery 
other than electrical, and shipbuilding. In 
comparison, rubber tires and tubes, print- 
ing and publishing, automobiles, and air- 
craft ranged from 4 to 6 per cent. The 
significance of the number of hours of 
overtime being worked is demonstrated by 
a comparison of hourly wages with weekly 
earnings which have increased 24 per cent 
over the hourly wages. 

Agricultural employment increased mark- 
edly, by 1,200,000 from April 1 to May 1 
but was 3 per cent under last year’s total. 
Farm employment increased only in the 
Pacific States and the New England States. 

During the first five months of this year 
dollar volume of retail sales continued near 
the record level of buying in the last five 
months of 1942. Large accumulated retail 
stocks and swollen war incomes were re- 
sponsible for an increase of 12 per cent over 
dollar volume sales for the same period last 
year. Price increases however held sales 
volume in physical units somewhat below 
a year ago. 

This unusually high level has not been 
accomplished without markedly depleting 
accumulated trade inventories. Value of 
retailers’ stocks in the month of April were 
18 per cent below a year ago, nevertheless 
maintaining a dollar sales volume of 13 per 
cent above the preceding year. It is sig- 





nificant that there has been a decline in the 
proportion of inventories to sales in recent 
years. For example the ratio dropped from 
1.60 in April 1942 as compared with 1.34 in 
the month of April 1943 . 

The decline has also occurred in whole- 
salers’ inventories which have fallen ap- 
proximately 17 per cent below a year ago and 
in March and April of this year were slightly 
under levels for the comparable period in 


the pre-war year of 1941. While practically 


- all items of wholesalers’ inventories fell from 


April 1942 to April 1943, most serious de- 
clines were in electrical goods (—55 per 
cent), furniture and housefurnishings (—54 
per cent), shoes and footwear (—4o per 
cent), clothing and furnishings (—38 per 
cent). The stock-sales ratio for wholesalers 
declined from 189 in April 1938 to 108 in 
April of this year. 

With depleted stocks of such durable lines 
as electrical household appliances and other 
war restricted items, consumer purchasing 
has been diverted to such available lines 
as jewelry (in May, 47 per cent over a 
year ago); drug stores (26 per cent); ap- 
parel stores (28 per cent) ; department stores 
(25 per cent); eating and drinking places 
(24 per cent); dry goods and general mer- 
chandise stores (23 per cent). Stores in 
cities with population totals ranging from 
10,000 to 50,000 have reported greatest in- 
creases in sales over a year ago. Largest 
gains have been made in the Pacific, Moun- 
tain, and Southwest States. 


Stock and Commodity Prices 


In June the index of wholesale com- 
modity prices dipped slightly from a new 
war-time peak in May largely because of a 
seasonal weakening in fresh fruit and vege- 
table prices. Although an extension of food 
price rises in April and May pushed the 
commodity index to the highest point in 





eighteen years, the advance of the total in- 
dex was smaller than in recent months. 
Increases in the cost of living index also 
were less perceptible in April and May than 
previous months. 

Industrial stock prices in early July ral- 
lied from a brief slump in June to a new 
high of 173.76 for the year. Utility and 
railroad stock averages continued to falter 
about peaks reached in May. The volume 
of trade, which had fallen sharply with the 
June slump as compared with the volume 
in April and May, continued low. 

War bond sales in the first half of June 
were less than in the first half of March, 
also a quarterly tax payment period, and 
only half of the amount bought during the 
corresponding period in April. Victory tax 
receipts totalled $300,000,000 in the first 
quarter of the year. 

The amount of money in circulation in- 
creased in the final week of June follow- 
ing a decided decline about June 15, thus 
repeating the pattern of the March in- 
come tax payment period. Since March 15 
the level of money in circulation has 
risen approximately $2,000,000,000 and is 
$5,000,000,000 above a year ago, a gain of 
29 per cent. Bank clearings rose sharply 
during this period. Turnover in major 
cities of the country averaged 4 per cent 
more than in previous weeks and was 31 
per cent higher than a year ago (Dun & 
BrapstrEET). On June 30, holdings of 
United States Government securities by 
the twelve Federal Reserve Banks were 
$7,202,183,000, the highest on record. This 
is 20 and 144 per cent above the high points 
reached in 1942 and 1941 on December 30 
and 31 respectively. Earnings assets of 
weekly reporting member banks in leading 
cities continued close to 50 per cent above 
a year ago despite substantial declines in 
the latter half of the month. 





Industrial Production 


Seasonally Adjusted Index: 1935-1939 == 100; Federal Reserve Bourd 
1940 1941 1942 1943 
} January 122 140 171 99 
| February 116 143 172 202 
| March 113 147 17 202 
| April 203 


| 183 144 73 
| May 117 174 203 * 
| June 122 159 176 

July 122 160 178 
August 12 160 183 
September 161 186 


/ 
October 131 164 190 
November 134 167 194 
December 138 167 197 








Business Inventories 


Billions of Dollars; U. S. Department of Commerce 

















1940 1941 1942 1943 

January 19.60 21.49 2355 27.75 
February 19.75 21.64 7:79 ey 27-55 
March 19.93 22.14 28.32 27.64 
April 20,09 22.61 28.82 27-40 
May 20.12 4 29.15 
June 19.97 23.46 29.37 
July 4 23.99 29.23 
August 20.09 24-44 29.10 
September 20.47 25.06 29.03 

| October 20.88 24.92 28.84 

| November 21.31 26.72 28.73 

| December 21.20 27.08 28.03 
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Employment 
Millions of Persons; U. S. Burean of Censns 

1940 194! 1942 1943 
January 453 48.9 51.0 
February 45-7 49-4 50.9 
March 45.8 50.9 51.0 
April 45-1 46.8 50.7 51.2 
May 46.3 48.5 5 2.1 
June 47-6 5 oe 
July I~ - « 54-0 
August 47:7 51.0 54.0 
September 479 50.3 52.4 
October 47-0 50.2 52.4 
November 46.3 §0.2 52.8 
December 46.3 50.2 51.9 














Cost of Living 


Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U.S. Bureau of Labor Stanstics 

















1940 1941 1942 1943 
January 100.8 112.0 120.6 
February 100.8 112.9 120.6 
March 99.8 101.2 114.3 1228 
April 102.2 115.1 iy 
May 102.9 116.0 poomee 4 - 
June 100.5 104.6 : 
July 195 116.9 
August —_— 106.2 117-4 
September 100.4 108.1 117.8 
October 100.2 109.3 119.0 
November 100.1 110.2 119.8 
December 100.7 110.5 120.4 




















Wholesale Commodity Prices 
Index, 1926 = 100, U.S. Bureau of Lathor Statistn 
1940 194! 1942 1943 
January 79-4 80.8 96.0 101.9 
February 78.7 80.6 96.7 102.5 
March 73.4 81.5 97.6 103.4 
April 78.6 83.2 93.7 gor. 
May 78.4 $4.9 sags 
June 775 $7. 93.6 
July 77-7 | a 98.7 
August oe 90.3 99-2 
September 73.0 918 99-6 | 
October 78.7 92.4 100.0 
November 79.6 92.5 100.2 
December 80.0 93.6 101.0 
Industrial Stock Prices 
Monthly Average of Duily Index; Dow-lones } 
1940 1941 1942 1943 
January 147.60 130.17 tint 121.52 
February 147.29 121.68 107.28 127.40 | 
March 7.53 122.52 101.62 131.22 I 
April 148.91 119.10 97:79 134-13 
May 1-7 116, 93.42 38.60. 
June 11946 SAN 103-75 
July 122.23 127.57 Nig 
August 125.32 126.67 06, 
September 131.46 127.35 10937 
October 132.39 121.18 113.51 
November 133.90 116.91 115.31 ; 
December 130.45 110.67 117.16 } 

















* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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TRADE ACTIVITY—A REGIONAL SUMMARY 


1. New Encianp REcIon 


APR., 122.5 MAR., 108.1 APR. 1942, 90.9 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 133.3; MARCH, 100.2 

Monthly gain in barometer considerably larger than coun- 
try average, gain over 1942 slightly greater. May—Portland 
wholesale trade up 18% over 1942, Boston up 7°%, Spring- 
field down. Farm income in March for New England up 
28%, largest gain in Maine of 66 Industrial employment 
running well over 1942 in Boston, Worcester, Bridgeport, 
and Hartford; down in Fall River. Collections steady to 
better than last year. JuNne—Boston department store sales 
in the five-day trading week 4% below a year ago; best sales 
gains in smaller cities. Lumber production moderately above 
1942; mining of asbestos in Vermont up. 


2. New York City Recion* 

May—Retail trade activity increased in month, gained 
about 12°% over 1942. Retail store employment rose to take 
care of extra trade. Wholesaling down; delivery dates length- 
ening as labor and supply difficulties increase. Clothing in- 
dustry reported seasonal losses in employment and payrolls; 
with exception of fur industry. Industrial employment up 
over 10%, payrolls up about 30% in New York City; Bridge- 
port up 14%. New York hotel business running at boom 
levels, 36% higher than 1942. Collections continued to 
steadily improve over last year. JuNE—New York City and 
Brooklyn department store sales in the five-day trading weck 
3°% over last year, greater rise in Bridgeport. 
* Barometer figures not available. 


3. ALBANY AND Syracuse REGION 


APR., 125.0 MAR., 133.9 APR. 1942, 110.2 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 128.8; MARCH, 128.9 

Barometer decline in month one of few recorded, year-to- 
year increase smallest in the country. May—Albany whole- 
sale trade 30% below last year; Syracuse up 54 Income 
from poultry and eggs up about 8°% over last year; milk 
production down about 5°%. Industrial employment up 23 
in Albany, Syracuse up 15%, Utica up 4 Collections ex- 
cellent as compared with last year. JuNe—Syracuse depart- 
ment store sales in the five-day trading week 2°% greater 
than a year ago. Production of higher priced gloves up in 
Gloversville. Outlook of apple and cherry crops good. 


4. Burrato anp Rocnester REGION 


APR., 118.3 MAR., 122.2 APR. 1942, 95-4 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 125.0; MARCH, 117.1 

Barometer declined in month in contrast to gain for coun- 
try; year-to-year gain under the country average. May— 
Wholesale trade in Buffalo up 8%, Rochester down 2 
Farm income 28% over last year; poor weather seriously de- 
layed planting of peas and oats. Industrial employment con- 
tinues to show increases over 1942, Buffalo about 27 
Rochester 18°%. Collections better than last year. JuNE— 
Rochester department store sales in the five-day trading week 
4% over 1942, Buffalo even. Buffalo steel rate at 106.5°% of 
capacity. Buffalo flour milling activity at new high level, 
about 10% above last year. 


5. NortHern New Jersey Recion 


APR., 116.6 MAR., 114.6 APR. 1942, 95.6 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 118.3; MARCH, 111.4 

Barometer monthly gain one of smallest recorded, yearly 
increase under country average. May—Newark wholesale 
trade up 5% over 1942. New Jersey farm income 11° 
above 1942 in March; crops received good start but peaches 
below average, apple crop same as last year. Industrial em- 
ployment up about 13% in Paterson, up 8°% in Newark, even 
in Jersey City, down in Elizabeth. Collections better than 
1942. JuNne—Newark department store sales in the five-day 
trading week 7°% below last year. Payrolls up in iron and 
steel mills as the 48-hour week is adopted. New war pro- 
duction plant in Long Valley opened. 


6. PurapELputa REGION 


APR., 125.5 MAR., 114.5 APR. 1942, 94.8 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 132.1; MARCH, 111.9 

Large barometer rise in month, year-to-year gain same as 
the country average. May—Philadelphia wholesale trade 
6% above a year ago. March farm income in Pennsylvania 
up 22%, Delaware up 80%; early crops and pasturage re- 
tarded by poor weather. Industrial employment up about 
5%, payrolls up 25% reaching new highs. Collections better 
than last year. June—Philadelphia department store sales in 
the five-day trading week 7% below last year. Operations at 
munition plants expand further. War housing building ac- 
tivity continues in large volume. Enlargement of plants in 
Williamsport raises employment. Prospects of orchard fruit 
output less favorable than 1942. 


7. PittsBuRGH REGION 


APR., 143.8 MAR., 124.2 APR. 1942, 103.6 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 151.4; MARCH, 113.5 

3arometer monthly and yearly gain compared very favor- 
ably with the country averages. May—Wholesale trade in 
Erie up 21% over last year, Charleston up 20%, Pittsburgh 
even. Industrial employment up 7% in Pennsylvania, greater 
Pittsburgh, decrease in. Youngstown; payrolls 
about 23°% over 1942. Labor difficulties adversely affect coal 
and steel production. Collections generally better than last 
year. June—Pittsburgh department store sales in the five- 
day trading week 19°% below last year. New steel plant be- 
gins operations in Homestead. Pittsburgh steel industry at 
100.5% of capacity, Youngstown 96.5% 


rise in Erie, 


8. CLEVELAND REGION 


APR., 145.5 MAR., 138.9 APR. 1942, 121.8 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 160.1; MARCH, 137.5 

While barometer monthly gain is slightly better than aver- 
age, annual gain is less) May—Wholesale trade in Toledo 
up 35°% over last year, Cleveland 5%, Akron 9% Ohio 
industrial employment about 20% over 1942, higher in 
Akron, Columbus, Cleveland, Toledo; payrolls up about 
40%. Coal production off due to labor difficulties. Collec- 
tions steady to better than last year. June—Cleveland de- 
partment store sales in the five-day trading week 4°% below 
last year, Akron down 2%, Toledo up 2%. Payrolls rise as 
steel mills operated on 48-hour week. Small industries reap 
more war contracts. Cleveland steel rate at 99.5% of ca- 
pacity. 


g. CINCINNATI AND Co_umMBus REGION 


APR., I61.1 MAR., 136.4 APR. 1942, 120.9 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 167.6; MARCH, 140.5 

Marked increase in monthly barometer reading, year-to- 
year gain slightly over average. May—Wholesale trade in 
Cincinnati 49% over last year; Columbus down 10 Ohio 
farm income in March 32°% above last year; income from 
soybeans, feed grains, and meat animals up. Poor weather 
delayed corn plantings. Industrial employment up about 
28°% in Columbus, 24°% in Cincinnati and Dayton, 4°% in 
Hamilton. Collections steady to better than last year. JUNE 
—Cincinnati department store sales in the five-day trading 
weck 6% below last year, Columbus up 3%. Apple crop 
prospects 50°% of normal. 


10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LouIsviLLE REGION 


APR., 185.0 MAR., 174.1 APR. 1942, 136.5 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 190.9; MARCH, 175.2 
Barometer monthly and yearly gains continue to compare 
favorably with the country. May—Wholesale trade in Louis- 
above 1942, Indianapolis down 7°4. March farm 
°% above last year; egg production about 14 
in Evansville, 24° 


ville 50 
income 37 
Industrial employment up about 190% 
in Indianapolis, 22°% in Louisville, 1254 in Fort Wayne. 
Collections steady to better than last year. June—Depart- 
ment store sales in Indianapolis in the five-day trading week 
6% above 1942, Louisville up 5%. Tobacco crop late but 
outlook favorable. Employment and payrolls up in Fort 
Wayne with further plant expansion. 


11. Cuicaco REGION 


APR., 125.9 MAR., 124.0 APR. 1942, 99.0 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 131.4; MARCH, 121.0 

Monthly increase one of smallest recorded, yearly gain 
below country average. May—Wholesale trade in Chicago 
10% above last year. Illinois farm income in March 32° 
above last year. Hemp crop outlook good; increased soybean 
crop. Industrial employment up about 30% in South Bend, 
11°% in Chicago, 3 in Peoria and down 10% in Gary. 
Floods cause stoppage of some plants in Peoria. Collections 
steady to better than last year. June—Chicago department 
store sales in the five-day trading week 4% below 1942. 
Chicago steel rate at 97% of capacity. New plants in Chi- 
cago area raise employment. 


12. Detrroir REcIoN 


APR., 165.3 MAR., 159.8 APR. 1942, 118.0 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 176.8; MARCH, 155.1 

While monthly barometer reading fell below country aver- 
age, yearly gain remains well above. May—Grand Rapids 
wholesale trade 2°%%4 above 1942, Detroit even. Michigan 
farm income in March 40% above last year; acreage of beans, 
sugar beets, corn, oats, and potatoes down. Michigan em- 
ployment and payrolls up about 35 and 60% respectively, 
greatcr gain in Detroit, less in Grand Rapids. Collections 
better than last year. June—Department store sales in De- 
troit in the five-day trading week 7% below last year. 
Detroit steel 98% of capacity. Michigan wheat crop esti- 
mated 13% less than last year. 


U. 


S. AND REGIONAL - 


Seasonally adjusted; 1928-1932 = 100; compiled 
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for 
Change Change 
April from from 
REGION 1943 April’42 Mar. ‘43 
of c 
fo ) 
U. S. eaten 141.7 +32.4 + 4.4 ped 
1. New England 122.5 +34.8 +13.3 on 
2. New York City f + + 5G 
3. Albany, Syracuse 125.0 +13.4 — 6.6 18. } 
4. Buffalo, Rochester 118.3 +24.0 — 3.24 1, 3 
5. Northern New Jersey. 116.6 +-22.0 + 1.749 ,. , 
6. Philadelphia ...... 125.5 +32.4 + 968 4, 3 
7. Pittsburgh 143.8 +38.8 +15.8 oo? 
8. Cleveland veeee 145.5 419.5 + 4.89 ,, » 
a - A 23:- 
g. Cincinnati, Columbus. 161.1 +33.3) 18.1 24.7 
10. Indianapolis, Louisville 185.0 —+35.5 + 6.3 9 32] 
11. Chicago Ee etree 125.9 27.2 + 158 46 s 
Te Oc 165.3 4-40.1 + 3.48 4. 3 
13. Milwaukee a 167.9 +39.6 + 0.5 | 38 s 
14. Minneapolis, St. Paul. 149.0 +32.1 + 8.3 39] 
THE BAROMETERS The 
The barometers are composite indexes of trade in tl 
activity compiled by Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director » comt 
of Research, McCann-Ericson, Inc.; the monthly — gathe 
average for the years 1928-1932 inclusive equals — offic 
100. In each paragraph the indexes on the first line Fed 
are adjusted for seasonal variation; the unadjusted | figur 
figures are shown on the second line. References U. S: 
in the paragraphs are to the adjusted indexes. A 
map showing the relative changes in trade by re- CITY 
gions as indicated by the barometers is on the second Hi 
preceding page. Indexes may be obtained in ad- of a 
vance of their publication in Dun’s Review by © throu 
special arrangement with the editor. spot « 
Dun 
THE SUMMARIES po 1 
ah . era 
The material in the paragraph summaries covers pnts 
the month of May and the first week of June. ane 
1. NEW ENGLAND 6. PHILADELPHIA 12. D 
Bangor Williamsport ....+ 7 +21 Kdcian 
Boston i Wilmington ..... +5 +22 Berle: 
eg, RE OE + 1 DMR Gwe seres wene awe ss 9 Ba x 
> say Cy 
Burlington keri 
Fall River Flint F 
Hartford 7. PITTSBURGH 7; sea 
Holyoke A Biher forse c.s-conec sve +109 Jacksor 
Lowell ...-. e+e+eeeees rT 2 Charleston ....... + 7 +139 Kalam 
l 
ere nia T 5 ee esa aecdewas +20 +18 Lansin 
6 <ciag a a , ee Franklin 1.52 cscccess +15 aging 
New Bedford... ... + 6 +14 fi ee ih re ia Sagina\ 
New Haven......+ 4 +13 Somestead . . 
Portland ........- +27 +25 tiuntineton .. 13. M 
Providence ...... +7+ 9 Dil Cite. . Green | 
Springfield ......+-10 +17 Pittsburgh 
Waterbury .....cececess +7 Sie ee 1] 
Worcester .. 20.0 +7-+12 77 Sea GT ES i 19] 5 Oshkos 
Wheeling ......-..-- 15 | Sheboy; 
Youngstown ..... +10 +15 
2. NEW YORK CITY 14. M 
Bridgeport ......- + 3 +16 AND 
New York City...+1*41 8, CLEVELAND Aberde: 
Stamlord oo 06 200% ves +10 ee Sa +24 L% 4 Eillings 
*Department stores only. Piotena 6 3h, bw. +12 Bismar 
Cleveland ....... —1+1 “otis . 
Hamilton ....ccrcecs ro ick 
3. ALBANY AND eee + 2 +8 
SYRACUSE EA re rrr re —- 
Ntheae 5 oss cccune ea ee: FOU dunce cewdy +11 +2 
Binghamton .....+ 8 +15 
Poughkeepsie ......... +11 
Syracuse --.-+.--412 415 9, CINCINNATI 
Weick c.seeiesesns +4+4 AND COLUMBU 
Cincinnati ....... +74 3 
Columbus ......- +13 Y 
4. BUFFALO AND Dayton .....eeeeeeees + 5 
ROCHESTER Lexington .....+++-+ - 
Middletown .......-- - 2 
Buffalo ab eeeses Springfield ........- 194 
Elmira seve ceeees Creuhienvilles.iscs0s- } 1 
Jamestown Zanesville ..... seeeee> +15 





Rochester 


5. NORTHERN 
NEW JERSEY 


Jersey CHIT. << cccvess +10 
i EET + 3 
Newark «0.026.005 +7+19 
PAS seks dds van b¥0<'s —15 


6. PHILADELPHIA 


Allentown ....... +4411 
pe eee ee —4 
COME ccccsuvacencs +14 
ee eet re +21 
aire y a +18 
PIREICCON 6 54.0 0's 0 asec +8 
TOREUONES 65 008 08 s055 + 4 
LQMCANES « cecccccsvces +49 
ee RPO PEELE +21 
Oe eee + 3 
Philadelphia ..... +15 +16 
en eer +10 + 2 
ee ee ae 0—6 
Pi ee +9—1 


Wilkes-Barre ....+1/0 +16 


10. INDIANAPOLIS 
AND LOUISVILLE 


Evansville ....... +4 +% 
Fort Wayne...... + 8 +D 
Indianapolis ..... +15 +9 
Louisville ....... +15 +19 
Owensboro ........-+:- +10 
Terre Haute...... +1 +10 


11. CHICAGO 


AUPOra ..cececcecceees 
Bloomington ......-++- 
Champaign-Urbana 
Chicago 

Danville . 





Moline . 

POR 66065. .0% 

Rockford + 6 +26 
South Bend » —10 
Springfield ...... + 8 +10 





15. IO 
NEBR. 


Cedar R 
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TrADE BAROMETER 


for Dun’s Review by Dr. 


15. lowa, Nebraska 

16. St. Louis Ye 

17. Kansas City ; 

. Maryland, Virginia 
North, South Carolina 

. Atlanta, Birmingham 

‘ I | yrida 

. Memphis 

. New Orleans 

Te Xas 

. Denver 

. Salt Lake City 

. Portland, Seattle 

. San Francisco 

g. Los Angeles 


So x 


wn 


Inv 


= 


WYNN KHRKHNKNKDW Et 


L. D. H. Weld 
Change Change 
April from from 
1943 April'42 Mar. '43 
o/ of 
79 4/o 
145.5 +431 + 2.0 
130.8 +18.1 +12.8 
157.7 +46.0 + 8.2 
184.5 +26.4 +13.6 
184.6 +32. + 4.4 
201.2 +31.2 + 7.8 
226.6 +56.2 +18.2 
183.1 30.0 + 4.3 
153.3 18.7 + 2-1 
208.2 +48.2 +10.1 
154.1 +29.0 — 7.8 
172.5 +52.7 + 0.3 
186.3 +42.6 + 6.5 
159.1 +44.5 +14.5 
152.5 +37.1 -+16.2 


tUnavatlable, 


The estimates of trade changes and other reports 
in the paragraphs are based upon opinions and 


comments of business men 


in various lines of trade, 


gathered and weighed by local Dun & BrapsTREET 


offices 


Federal Reserve 


Department store sales figures are from the 
Joard; payroll and employment 


figures are from State Labor Departments and the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


CITY LIST 


How trade activity in May compared with that 


of a year ago is indicated 
throughout the country by 


generally for 292 cities 
these two sets of figures: 


spot estimates of retail sales (on the left) from local 
Dun & BRADSTREET offices; check transactions (on 
the right) from bank debits published by the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board. The 


centage 


same month last year. 





13. MILWAUKEE 
Pe DAY. <0 ccucecce ws — 1 
MANITOWOC 6 <0000 6 cee +42 
Milwaukee ......+ 7 +21 
MIRON occ oitudng raced +16 
Sheb ices ntaestes —5 
14. MINNEAPOLIS 
AND ST. PAUL 
OTN Ss cacienewady'es +-20 








15. IOWA AND 


NEBRASKA 
Cedar Rapids..... +15 +7 
Clinton .. 






Daven; 





16. ST. LOUIS 

East St. Louis......... + 1 
ee eae +15 +14 
St. I 





Seda! 4 +9 


Springfield ...... + 7 +22 


figures shown are per- 


increases or decreases in May over the 


17. KANSAS CITY 
ARCRIG: cini.e cose cesas +38 
Bartlewvillt 6.60.0 veeues 0 
ee” eC Cree +-32 
BME occ s ene teaeennas +20 
CUUEAG f 6 wile coe aeesss +16 
FRwtchinson. 260 cccscne +56 
Independence ......... +28 
NG css ainda caiaeet —15 
Kansas City...... +28 +32 
LAWMTONCE 4.0 6 420%.080s +51 
DUGROGCE. 6 6.025 da ccues —33 
Oklahoma City...+30 +16 
C0 re +-37 
PMIINNES sci ckcceccss 0 
eae +15 +24 
SANDE nc ncasvoewnsedace +61 
FOQERS 605640 cciss +22 +42 
EUIN swians <wsiees +14 +26 
WCU Ss veneered +17 +61 
18. MARYLAND 
AND VIRGINIA 
Baltimore ....... + 8+ 8 
te Aran +10 
Cumberland ....6. <0 +11 
EMM esac cexccsihes + 3 
FIAMOrSHtOWR 6 oisccccoss —2 
Lynchburg ...... +12 + 1 
Newport News........ +38 
NORIO 2402 <ceus +7+412 
PORUMOUN 06.00 v.00 0s: +21 
Richmond ....... +13 +7 
Roanoke 2.26660: + 4—2 
Washington ..... 23+ 3 


19. NORTH AND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Asheville 

Charleston 
ChariOtte <ciccvcss 
Columbia 
Durham 

Greensboro 
Greenville . 
Raleigh . 
SOAFIANDUTH 026 coceec 
Wilmington 
Winston-Salem ... 





+10 +11 
20. ATLANTA AND 


BIRMINGHAM 

PEGE ES hae ke xe +24 —12 
PUTEIES 05 v5 368s Fats +5 
ee +- H — 8 
Birmingham ..... +10 + 4 
BOURSWick: 6s o.<etee's +185 
Chattanooga ..... +12 + 4 
Columbus ....... +15 +5 
BUMNMIE o o.n baideie semua —19 
a ee ee —5 
Bnoxville. ..<... +7 +33 
Macon ...,..-...+25 +16 
1 CPE + 3 0 
Montgomery +15 — 1 
NAGRVINE: oe ccc sss +12 +24 
ee, EE eee +25 
- i eee 


+20 +60 
Valdosta ° 
(Continued on next page) 
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BAROMETERS FOR TWENTY-NINE REGIONS 


13. MirwavukeE Recion 


APR., 167.9 MAR., 167.1 APR. 1942, 120.3 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 178.1; MARCH, 160.8 

3arometer failed to change during month, yet year-to- 
year gain over country average. May—Milwaukee whole- 
sale trade 10% above a year ago. Wisconsin farm income 
in March 40% above last year. Crops generally favorable 
with farm prices approximately 25°% higher than last year. 
Bumper hay crop prospects, milk production lagging behind 
1942. Industrial employment in Milwaukee about 24°% 
above last year, Eau Claire, Neenah, Appleton, and Beloit 
also record gains. Collections steady to better than last year. 
JuneE—Milwaukee department store sales in the five-day 
trading ‘week 11°% above last year. 


14. MINNEAPoLis AND St. Paut Recion 


APR., 149.0 MAR., 137.6 APR. 1942, 112.8 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 152.0; MARCH, 134.5 

Barometer shows favorable rise in month, while increase 
over last vear is below country average. May—Wholesale 
trade in Great Falls 10° above last year, Duluth off 25°, 
Sioux Falls 394, Minneapolis down 10%. Farm income in 
March 90°% over 1942 in North Dakota, 68 in South 
Dakota, Montana 50%, Minnesota 35°%. Livestock returns 
up about 30%; flaxseed outlook good. Collections steady 
to better than last year. JuNne—Trade in La Crosse and Min- 
neapolis continued to record outstanding gains over 1942. 
Coal mining operations in Montana expanded further; Mon- 
tana crude oil production 4% below last year. 


15. lowa anp Nespraska REGION 


APR., 145.5 MAR., 142.6 APR. 1942, I01.7 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 152.6; MARCH, 133.9 

Barometer gain running below country for third month; 
year-to-year gain among largest in the country. May— 
Wholesale trade in Sioux City 14% above a year ago, Omaha 
up 15%. Iowa farm income in March up 48% over last 
year, Nebraska up 86%; farm prices at highest May level 
since 1920. Industrial employment continues rising; Des 
Moines and Omaha up about 75%. Collections generally 
better than a year ago. June—Nebraska department store 
sales increased in the five-day trading week 16°, over last 
year. Partial closing of plant in Lincoln resulted in some 
unemployment. 


16. St. Louts REGION 


APR., 130.8 MAR., 116.0 APR. 1942, 110.8 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 137.7; MARCH, 122.7 

Monthly barometer increase well above the country; year- 
ly gain below country average for ninth consecutive month. 
May—St. Louis wholesale trade 10% above a year ago. Seri- 
ous crop losses resulted from floods; corn and other planting 
redone where possible. Industrial employment in St. Louis 
about 20% above 1942; payrolls gaining in St. Louis, Quincy. 
Collections better than 1942. JuNe—St. Louis department 
store sales in the five-day trading week 8°% below last year. 
Retail trade continues to expand, with gradual shrinkage in 


inventories noted. St. Louis steel rate at 99° of capacity. 


17. Kansas City Recion 


APR., 157.7 MAR., 145-7 APR. 1942, 108.0 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 160.7; MARCH, 141.3 

3arometer gain in month well over country; yearly gain 
among largest in country. May—Kansas City wholesale 
trade 32% above 1942, Oklahoma City up 5%. Kansas and 
Oklahoma farm income in April up about 60%; floods in 
Eastern Oklahoma and Kansas caused great damage to crops; 
Winter wheat crop about 30% of 1942. New construction 
projects in St. Joseph, Wichita, Tulsa. Collections better 
than a year ago. JuNe—Kansas City department store sales 
in the five-day trading week 2% below a year ago. Crude 
oil output 24% above 1942 in Kansas, Oklahoma off 4%. 
Smaller plants in Oklahoma City getting more Government 
contracts. 


18. MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA REGION 


APR., 184.5 MAR., 162.4 APR. 1942, 146.0 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 185.5; MARCH, 158.2 

Barometer monthly increase well above country average; 
yearly gain continues below country-wide gain. May— 
Baltimore wholesale trade 8% above 1942, Richmond up 
3%, Norfolk even. Early truck crops good; Maryland farm 
income in March up 42%, Virginia up 69%. Lynchburg 
shoe production up about 25% over 1942. Industrial pay- 
rolls over 40% above last year in Baltimore; employment 
up 4% in Richmond. Collections steady to better than 1942. 
June—Baltimore department store sales up in the five-day 
trading week 7% over a year ago. Cigarette production in 
Virginia up about 14% over 1942. 


19. NortH aNp SoutH Carottna REGION 


APR., 184.6 MAR., 176.8 APR. 1942, 139.8 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 188.8; MARCH, 170.7 

Barometer monthly increase equal to country; yearly gain 
continues slightly below country average. May—Wilming- 
ton wholesale trade up 25°% over a year ago, Charleston up 
10%, Winston-Salem up 7%. Potato crop smaller than 
usual in Charleston; truck crops bringing good prices. North 
Carolina farm income in March up 47%. Cotton and tex- 
tite mills running at capacity, boosting employment and pay- 
rolls in the area. Collections generally better than 1942. 
June—Retail trade in Charleston, Columbia continues at high 
levels compared with last year; Charleston bank clearings 
up 30% over 1942. 


20. ATLANTA AND BirMINGHAM ReEqton 


APR., 201.2 MAR., 186.6 APR. 1942, 153. 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 206.1; MARCH, 184.5 

Barometer monthly gain substantially above country; gain 
over last year slightly below country increase. May—At- 
lanta wholesale trade 39°94 above a year ago, Birmingham 
up 10%, Nashville up 7°4. Peanut acreage in Georgia and 
Alabama about 8% larger than 1942. Georgia peach crop 
less than half the normal yield. Industrial employment up 
about 11% over 1942 in Chattanooga, Nashville up 10%, 
Birmingham up slightly. Collections generally better than a 
year ago. JuNe—Atlanta department store sales in the five- 
day trading week 46% above 1942, Nashville up 27%. New 
plant in Tennessee boosts plastic output. 


21. Froripa REGION 


APR., 226.6 MAR., IQI.7 APR. 1942, 145.1 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 237.5; MARCH, 222.2 

Barometer increase in month and year registers one of 
largest gains in country. May—Jacksonville wholesale trade 
10% above a year ago, Tampa up 15°%. Despite poor labor 
conditions vegetable volume good; citrus fruit shipments un- 
usually high. Cigar production in Tampa off considerably 
in month, yet 7°% above 1942. Jacksonville industrial em- 
ployment about 90% above 1942, Miami up 20%, Tampa 
up 48%. Collections steady to better than 1942. JuNnE— 
Miami department store sales in the five-day trading week 
52% above last year. Retail trade in St. Petersburg good 
with most stores remaining open this season. 


22. Memruis REGION 


APR. 183.1 MAR., 175.5 APR. 1942, 140.8 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 174.3; MARCH, 161.9 

Barometer monthly and yearly increase fractionally below 
the country-wide rise. May—Memphis wholesale trade 20% 
above a year ago. Arkansas farm income in March 25% 
above last year. Floods have done considerable damage to 
crop land; livestock losses were light, but feedstuff scarcity 
remains a handicap. Industrial employment in Memphis 
about 26°% above last year, Arkansas up about 1294. Collec- 
tions better than a year ago. JuNE—Memphis department 
store sales in the five-day trading week 27% above a year 
ago, Little Rock up 26%. Crude oil output slightly below 
1942 levels. 





23. New Orveans REcIon 


APR. 153.3 MAR., 150.1 APR. 1942, 129.2 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 156.9; MARCH, 141.1 

Barometer gain in month less than country average; year- 
ly increase compares unfavorably with country. May—New 
Orleans wholesale trade 25°% above a year ago. Louisiana 
farm income in March rose 16% above last year; Mississippi 
up 55%. Cotton crop outlook favorable. New Orleans in- 
dustrial employment about 28% above a year ago. Collec- 
tions steady to better than last year. JuNe—Retail trade in 
Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, and New Orleans continue well 
above a year ago. Crude oil production increasing, 10% 
above 1942; vast amount of new chemical development 
resulting. 


24. Texas REGION 


APR., 208.2 MAR., 189.1 APR. 1942, 140.5 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 207.3; MARCH, 185.0 

Barometer monthly gain well above country; year-to-year 
increase continues one of largest recorded. May—Dallas 
wholesale trade 30% above 1942, Houston up 10%, San 
Antonio up 15%, Fort Worth up 40%, Shreveport off 4%. 
Rains have improved ranges; cotton and corn crop prospects 
favorable in most sections. March farm income up 86% 
over 1942. Industrial employment in war industries con- 
tinue to expand; payrolls at much higher levels than 1942 
in Beaumont, Fort Worth, Port Arthur, Sherman, Wichita 
Falls. Collections better than last year. June—Dallas de- 
partment store sales in the five-day trading week 48% above 
1942. Crude oil output 18% above last year. 
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BAROMETERS FOR TWENTY-NINE REGIONS 


25. Denver Recion 


APR., 154.1 MAR., 167.2 APR. 1942, 119.5 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 155.8; MARCH, 154.2 

Barometer monthly decline compares unfavorably with 
country; yearly increase below country average. May— 
Denver wholesale trade 9% above a year ago. Denver bean 
crop in good condition in New Mexico. Colorado wheat 
crop prospects favorable. Colorado farm income in March 
60% above last year, New Mexico up 4%, Wyoming off 
26%. Industrial employment in Denver up about 34%. 
Collections better than a year ago. JuNneE—Denver depart- 
ment store sales in the five-day trading week 10% above 
1942. New power plant in Colorado benefits growing 
industries. Albuquerque lumber business very active. 


26. Satt Lake City ReEcion 


APR., 172.5 MAR., 172.0 APR. 1942, 113.0 

UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 171.8; MARCH, 160.7 
_ Slight monthly barometer increase below country; yearly 
increase one of largest recorded. May—Salt Lake City 
wholesale trade 12% below a year ago. Sugar bect crop 
prospects good with apricot production high; Idaho prune 
crop affected adversely by low temperatures. Utah farm 
income in March 28% above last year, Nevada up 24%. 
Industrial employment in Salt Lake City more than double 
1942. Collections gencrally better than a year ago. June— 
Salt Lake City department store sales in the five-day trad- 
ing week 28% above a year ago. New large steel plant 
erected near Provo. 


27. PorTLAND AND SEATTLE REGION 


APR., 186.3 MAR., 175.0 APR. 1942, 130.6 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 189.7; MARCH, 173.9 . 
Barometer monthly increase above country; year-to-year 
gain well over country average. May—Portland wholesale 
trade 50% above a year ago, Seattle up 10%. Smaller 
prune, pear, and apricot output indicated. Spinach, rhubarb, 


and asparagus crops good in Portland. Foundries, machine 
shops, and woolen mills running at capacity lifting payrolls; 
industrial employment continues high in Portland, Seattle, 
and Tacoma. Collections better than 1942. June—Seattle 
department store sales in the five-day week 5% above last 
year, Portland off 7%; Tacoma retail sales advancing. 
Lumber production below 1942. New magnesium plant 
now operating in Spokane. 


28. San Francisco REGION 


APR., 159.1 MAR., 138.9 APR. 1942, 110.1 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 156.7; MARCH, 140.1 

Barometer monthly increase well over country; yearly gain 
continues to compare favorably with country average. May 
—San Francisco wholesale trade 15% above a year ago. 
Production of dried prunes about 12% greater than 1942, 
plum and cherry output smaller. Durable goods industries 
continue to lift total employment to about 75% above last 
year; payrolls more than double. Collections generally bet- 
ter than 1942. June—San Francisco department store sales 
in the five-day trading week 11% above last year, Oakland 
up 4%; retail trade affected adversely by labor as well as 
merchandise shortages. 


29. Los ANcELEs REGION 


APR., 152.5 MAR., 131.2 APR. 1942, III.2 
UNADJUSTED: APRIL, 151.7; MARCH, 134.0 

Barometer monthly increase one of largest recorded; yearly 
gain larger than country average. May—Los Angeles whole- 
sale trade 15°% above 1942. Arizona farm income in March 
62% above 1942. Phoenix carrot and cantaloupe crop heavy. 
Arizona orange production 6% above 1942 season, California 
production heavy. Aircraft production continues high; em- 
ployment in Los Angeles up about 45%, payrolls 75%. 
Collections better than 1942. JuneE—Los Angeles depart- 
ment store sales in the five-day trading week 21% above 
last year. New plants in Southern California and Phoenix 
boost employment. 


How trade activity in May compared with that) 
of a year ago is indicated generally by the figures 
below. The figures for percentage changes shown 
below are for: retail trade (left, in italic) and check 


transactions (right). 

















21. FLORIDA 25. DENVER 
Jacksonville Albuquerque ...--++ 2 +42I 
Miami .... ee Casper .. coe ceeeces +3 
Pensacola .. Cheyenne .......-...-- +) 
Tampa ..cccccees Colorado Springs...... —3 
Denver ...cccces +11 +1 
Grand Junction 
22. MEMPHIS PURO scs< ssn 
Fo eek ES 26. SALT LAKE CITY 
Greenville ......ccceee +33 BOC ccc ci ccsdesveses +36 
DRNRRR cei thacenns +12 Ogden ..... J teeeeenee +71 
Little Rock...... +20—9 Salt Lake City...+29 +1) 
Memphis ....... 
Pine Bluff 27. PORTLAND 
Wexarkans ..sccsvcsess —52 AND SEATTLE { 
Bellingham .........- +28 
Eugene .....--+++-++:- +21 
23. NEW ORLEANS Peelt hoes cee aivese«- +38 
Hattiesburg .....-+++- fic hang Rese kus +23 134 
acks eee SC Mt ccevecs kekesens +2 
jicridian Sr ecclereare patele Seattle ......++++ +19 +18 
New Orleans..... +14 +20 Spokane .....--- 7 +34 
Vicksburg ......ceee 458 Tacoma ......--- +23 +4 
Walla Walla.......... +5 
YaROS cccccee cesess. +35 
24. TEXAS 9) 28: SAN FRANCISCO 
Abilene ...... eeeesee- a 
Amarillo .-+.+..- 55k te RN nes >> rr 
AUS .6 scasececesée +56 Peer fone: : 
Fresno ...ccccese +10 +16 
BeAMAORT «0k. cccwcvesse +47 ‘ 45 
A Oakland vic. sesccese 2 
COPSICANA «246 000 000 +136 eee Lil 
Dallas ..........+25 +14 ioe a a Bas 
Bl PasOs occ 066500 +24 +18 4 117 435 
Fort Worth 427 +48 San Francisco....+-1/7 +3) 
cad: 1 Seite URN a <6:5: 6 8 0965.40 
Galveston .....+- +10 +10 Stonkion 135 
Houston ......-- +15 ts we iS See * 
Lobbock ..3< «.s- +40 +1 
Port Arthur.......-++. 425 29. LOS ANGELES 
ROG oiocaceinvnsetac +9 Long Beach 
San Antonio..... +25 +20 Los Angeles 
Shreveport .....- + 5 +25 Pasadena .... 
Texarkana ...00. e000. —21 Pugenis ..... 
THREE iivcresrnsstens +32 Riverside .........++-- 
TOME si bss0seetansere +43 San Bernardino........ +53 
WACO acc cedens +65 +17 San Diego......- +12 +3 
Wichita Falls..... +13 +14 Santa Barbara......+.--- +18 


SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in ‘‘Dun’s StatisticaL Review.”’ 

















Wholesale Food Price Index Building Permit Values—215 Cities 
The Index is the sum of the wholesale price May 1943 May 1942 % Change April 1943. -% Change 
per pound of 31 commodities in general use. New England $2,258,959 $4,204,196 —46.3 $7,869,748 — 71.3 
1943 1942 Middle Atlantic . 8,875,605 14,582,829 -+39.1 7,089,562 -+ 25.2 
‘ South Atlantic ,091,68¢ 5,933,700 —3I1.0 2,775 + 47. 
June 20..... $4.0 ie Se et s 4,091,059 5593357 3l. 97759547 47-4 
june ni ane a wo a ace East Central 11,846,446 19,083,890 —37.9 11,947,061 — 0.8 
june 15..... 4.04 eS 3.67 South Central .. . 5,616,544 11,542,272 —51.3 2,919,192 + 92.4 
June -++. 405 June 9g 3.66 West Central 2,492,252 5,928,460 —58.0 2,466,028 + I.1 
a. qat “wens ; 3 66 Mountain 1,281,417 7,309,308 —82.5 2:327,502. — 44.9 
May 25..... 4.11 May 26 3.68 eager : ee 12,379,172 10,797,560 +14.6 12,409,612 — 0.2 
May 18..... 4.12 May 19 3.69 Fotal U. S.. .. $48,842,084 $79,382,215 —38.5 $49,804,252 — 1.9 
May at...... 4-10 May 12 3.68 New, York City $2,602,172 $7,593,575 —65.7 $1,159,296 +124.5 
May 4..... 4.1l May 5 3.68 Outside N. Y. C. $46,239,912 $71,788,640 —35.6 $48,644,956 — 4.9 
Bp a7... ... 4-11 Apr. 28 3.68 
Apr. 20 . 4.09 Apr. 21 . 3.66 Bank Clearings for Individual Cities 
Apr. 13 4.10 Apr. 14 3.65 (Thousands of Dollars) 
Apr. ©..... 4.10 Apr. 7 “S23 ee Minwaais... -°i<Ch reat °/ Chang 
Mar. 30... ...-. 4.10 Mar. 31 . 3-60 nti ns EI ne Snr renee 
Mar. 23..... 4.11 Mar. 24 3.57 Boston... .......:4:0 1,451,844 1,315,016 -+10.3 1,820,820 —20.3 
a 4.09 Mar. 17 3.57 Philadelphia .... 2,758,000 2,370,000 +16.4 2,790,000 — II 
nk ee eee 4.09 Mar. 10 3.59 Buffalo oo 4371209 mot ey Tae oe 
ee ee 4.07 Mar. 3 ie ey Pittsburgh 999539 876,171 14.1 1,076,876 — 7.2 
Feb. 23..... 4.06 Feb. 24 3.56 Cleveland 864,030 764,917 +13.0 910,163 — 5.1 
Hep; 26... 4.06 et ¢ ee 3.55 <aacanet 434,953 375555 $15.8 459705 — 3-4 
Feb. 9 405 hy oe 3.53 Baltimore 601,627 479,244 +25.5 653,681 — 8.0 
Ci ee 4.04 Feb. 3 3.51 Richmond 265,667 233,451 +13.8 299,649 —I1.3 
Jan. 26 . 4.03 Jan. 27 3.51 Atlanta 523,600 441,500 +18.6 439,000 +19.3 
Jan. -19..... 4.03. Jan. 20 3.47 New Orleans 338,447 253,158 +33-7 348,025 — 2.8 
Jan. 12 4.03 Jan. 13 3.47 Chicago 1,923,858 1,834,002 + 4-9 2,012,910 — 4.4 
Jan. 5..... 4.04 Jan. 6 3.45 — 1,383,938 998,403 + 38.6 1,470,090 — 5.9 
1942 ore St. Louis 710,859 583.339 -+21.9 722,563 — 1.6 
: Louisville 279,290 229,275 +21.8 288,504 — 3.2 
Dec, 29.....$4.02 Dec. 30 $3.4 Minneapolis 517,436 403,583 +28.2 570,511 — 9.3 
— fe 4.02 Dec, 23.. 3-42 Kansas City 765,777 605,145 +26.5 820,246 — 6.6 
ec. 15 4.00 Dec. 16.. 3-39 Omaha 299,078 195,969 -+52.6 313,853 — 4.7 
HIGH Low ae 209,548 169,025 +24.0 227,299 — 7.8 
: allas 421,753 322,114 +30.9 453,135 — 6.9 
#943. + a 18. $4.12 Jan. 12. .$4.03 Houston 371,080 291,690 +27.2 377,965 — 1.8 
a: tee 22.. 4.02 Jan. 6 3-45 San Francisco ; 1,027,356 834,405 +23.1 1,042,775 — 1.5 
apat + - ec. 30.. 3.43 Jan. 7.. 2.50 Portland, Ore.. .. 324,926 244,431 +32.9 366,632 —I11.4 
=e. 83 10.. 2.49 = iS... 248 Seattle 377,035 294,625 +28.0 402,205 — 6.3 
a0... ek. 2O... Aug. 15.. 2 i we , : : 
ao og sz < ~ Ste os ae Total 23 Cities 17,086,850 14,332,280 +19.2 18,115,939 — 5.7 
1933.. July 18 2.08 Jan. 31.. 1.49 easel York . 22,893,888 15,351,353 +49.-1 22,506,480 1:7 
1929.. Feb. 28.. 3.52 Dec. 12.. 3.11 Total 24 Cities 39,980,738 29,683,633 +34.7 40,622,419 — 1.6 
1919.. July 31.. 5.30 Feb. 13.. 4.58 Daily Average 1,599,230 1,187,345 -+34.7 1,562,401 + 2.4 


DUN’S REVIEW 


Back figures available upon request. 


Daily Wholesale Price Index 


(1930-1932 = 100) 


The Index is prepared frém the spot closing 
prices of 30 basic commodities. 





1943 
June May Apr. Mar 

: aor 171.81 T7T05 . 192:32: 3714 
Bi eT t.64 - Seo age 
Ce 171.96 171.54 172.37 171.80 
ae, 172.06 ree |=...’ 171.89 
ae 171.92 171.85 172.25 171.80 
6... Tic.. A7E7F s178g 8617798 
ie 170.48 171.45 172.00 f.... 
S.. 170.45 171.40 171.82 172.05 
9 170.40 ; ae 171.24 172.01 
10 17047 «69617535 4 «=6193-34 17-78 
II 170.91 TABOO) Fac 171.53 
IZ... P7002 171.15 171.03 171.21 
Yeas P 170.86 170.96 171.2 
14..:. 27042 Woks -teat. FT 
I5.... 1970.25 170.70 171.00 170.89 
BO..c5."° VIOGS. Psa 171.11 171.15 
$72... 39608 17127 171.14 171.47 
ics Wegs Was Feo 171.39 
i9.... “197050. I9tad . 395-43: ~ a7E-Oe 
a Oa ee 171.47 171.93 171.51 
Bocas, IFT  19nab- 23s TF 
22 169.82 171.58 171.84 171.58 
23.6: Sega cf S| pets sos 171.85 
24.... 170.09 171.62 171.78 171.92 
26°54 SORE Tere ee 71.66 
26..:. S906 171.90 171.66 171.95 
DO orcs ages 171.71 171.60 171.81 
28-..., 470.38 171.74 a) Oy ee re 
29..:- £970,09 175.95 17196 17144 
30 . 170.41 171.64 171.82 
31 172.00 
+ Sunday. * Market closed. 

HIGH LOW 
1943 172.40 Apr. 2 166.61 Jan. 4 
1942 166.02 Dec. 30 151.54 Jan. 2 
1941.. 150.54 Dec. 12 123.03 Feb. 17 
1940.. 124.84 Dec. 31 112.42 Aug. 19 
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HE Insolvency Index continued its 

role of setting new all-time low 
records. It declined in May another 4.5 
points to a rate of only 15.5 failures in 
every 10,000 concerns in business. Since 
last May the index has fallen 33 points, 
or 68 per cent. This phenomenally 
sharp drop has reflected not only the 
increased purchasing power which ac- 
companies the industrial activity of war 
times, but also the rapidly falling busi- 
ness birth rate. This latter is the result 
of mobilization of manpower, priori- 
ties, shortages, and other conditions 
which discourage the opening up of 
new businesses. 

The effect of the falling birth rate on 
the failure record is measured in part 
by the fact that the May 1943 total con- 
tained nearly 500 fewer failures of con- 
cerns a year old than did the May 1941 
total. This was a falling off in failures 
of new concerns of about 87 per cent. 
Good business, on the other hand, help- 
ed to lower failures among older con- 
cerns about 69 per cent in the same 
period. Expressed in another way, 
failures of concerns up to a year old 
comprised only a quarter of the May 
record compared with a representation 
of nearly a half in the March 1941 


record. 


Summary: The number of failures 
dropped in May to a total of 281 from 
362 in April. A year ago there were 
955. Liabilities were at a new low of 
$2,550,000. In May 1942 they amounted 
to nearly $10,000,000. The month’s de- 
cline was uniform throughout the in- 
dustry groups, the size groups, and the 
territorial groups to an unusual degree. 

The tabular comparison with last 
year’s record has been changed from a 
month-to-month basis to a cumulative 
basis which will include failures from 
January of each year through the cur 
rent month. Failures from January 
through May of this year numbered 

_ 1,933 compared with 4,819 reported be- 
tween January and May of 1942, a de 
cline of 60 per cent. 

By size, the May decline of substan- 
tial sized failures with debts over 
$25,000 slightly exceeded the decline of 
smaller failures, 80 per cent against 70 
per cent. There were only three with 
liabilities over $100,000. Large failures, 
although down more than half from 
the first five months of last year, com- 
prised the same proportion of total fail 
ures in both periods. Medium-sized 

! failures carried 3 per cent more weight 
} than last year, while the importance of 


FAILURES CONTINUE TO FALL 


small failures in the total has shrunk 
considerably. 

Geographically, all districts except 
Richmond and St. Louis showed a sub- 
stantial decline. No failures were re- 
ported during the entire month from 
either the Kansas City or the Dallas 
areas. The greatest falling off in fail- 
ures since the early months of last year 
has been in the South and Southwestern 
districts, and the least change in the 
Boston and New York areas. Failures 
have fallen less rapidly in the large cities 
than in the balance of the country. 


Manufacturing: Manufacturing 
failures numbered 48 compared with 
61 in April and 134 a year ago. Al- 
though numbers were few, down trends 
continued in most of the important 
lines except printing, chemicals, and 
stone products. 

The total so far this year was 57 per 
cent lower than a year ago. Failures in 
foods and in leather products showed 
the sharpest decline; apparel, lumber, 
and iron and steel failures falling some- 
what less than the average. Printing 
and chemical failures held close to last 
year’s levels, while machinery and 
stone, clay, and glass failures were fully 
as numerous as last year. Large manu- 
facturing failures were down only 27 
per cent compared with decreases of 55 
per cent in medium-sized ones, and 64 
per cent in small ones. 


Retail Trade: Retail trade failures 
dropped to 156 from 195 in April. In- 
creases in several of the lines—foods, 
general merchandise, furniture, drugs, 
and automotive products—were more 
than offset by very sharp declines in 
lumber, hardware, and apparel lines. 

Retail trade failures were 66 per cent 
lower in the first five months of this 
year than in the comparable period of 
1942. Decreases were exceptionally pro- 
nounced in general merchandise, ap- 
parel, home furnishings, and automo- 
tive lines. 


Other Groups: Commercial service 
failures as a group were 48 per cent 
lower than last year, although failures 
among laundries and cleaning and dye- 
ing establishments were nearly as 
numerous as in the earlier period. 

Canadian failures reached a new low, 
with only 7 reported compared with 25 
last month and 53 a year ago. Liabil- 
ities totalled $57,000. The January to 
May total wa; 58 per cent under that a 


year ago. 
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Apparent annual failures 

per 10,000 enterprises 
0 MYTTerTaTa Tare eanTt TTA LUT 

1940 1941 1942 1943 
May April May. Per Cent 
1943 1943 1942 Change 
Dwun’s InsoLveNcy INDEx* 
Unadjusted. ......... 16.1 21.4 49.7 —68 
Adjusted, seasonally... . 15.5 20.0 48.7 —68 
NuMBER OF FAILURES. ... 281 362 955 —7I 
NuMBER By SizE OF DEBT 
Under $5,000......... 146 IgI 544 —73 
$5,000-$25,000 ....... 119 144 332 —64 
$25,000-$100,000 ..... 13 23 65 —8o 
$100,000 and over..... 4 14 —79 
(Liabilities in thousands) 

CurRENT LIABILITIES..... $2,550 $3,523 $9,839 —74 
Tora LIABILITIES. ...... $2,625 $3,718 $10,357 —75 
* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 

More detailed figures appear in Dun’s SratisticaL Review. 

Fartures By Divisions or INpustTRY 

(Current liabilities in 7-—Number—, 7— Liabilities—, 

thousands of dollars) Jan.-May Jan.-May 

1943 1942 1943 1942 

ALL INpustTRY GROUPS......... 1,933 4,819 23,033 50,679 
MINING, MANUFACTURING...... 334 768° 9,666 15,691 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Miscellaneous II 26 425 947 
Food and Kindred Products. .. . 46 166 1,115 4,508 
Textile Mill Products, Apparel. . 59 153 719 2,300 
Lumber, Lumber Products... . . 42 84 858 1,531 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. . .. . 55 go 1,157 1,768 
Chemicals and Allied Products. . 17 31 216 500 
Leather, Leather Products...... 5 27 169 544 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. ... . 15 13 270 298 
Iron and Steel, and Products. . . . II 24 379 614 
WEGMAN a 5s oe oe ase ome 2 28 3347 429 
Transportation Equipment. ... . 6 16 348 399 
MOIIONIB oo rs an cadeeas 40 110 663 1,853 
WHOLESALE TRADE. .........+ 147 370 1,610 5,690 
Food and Farm Products. ...... 2 149 489 2,214 
MNOS Percale er daoaet arene 13 33 133 
eee eee 4 II 40 97 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hardware. 17 40 334 1,193 
Chemicals and Drugs......... 4 18 22 452 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment. ... 4 16 43 98 
Mascelianeoua:.. 666 6c oes c eas 60 123 649 1,503 
REVGE  EMAE 2 oo eck cedecne 1,105 3,114 6,909 —- 20,907 
Food and Liquor............. 315 967 1,397 4,084 
General Merchandise.......... 43 144 244 1,267 
Apparel and Accessories....... 102 369 718 2,849 
Furniture, Home Furnishings. . . 51 183 427 1,397 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hardware. 57 I5I 382 1,322 
Automotive Group.........-.-. 67 265 410 2,015 
Eating and Drinking Places. ... 297 517 2.332 4,500 
Be ree ee 80 228 527 1,636 
WiseetEiteGUS®. Sec wien ves 93 290 572 1,837 
CONSTRUCTION... :-. os deces cs 221 327 2,844 _ 4,875 
General Building Contractors. . . 85 103 1,649 2,681 
Building Sub-contractors....... 132 216 1,052 1,963 
Other Contractors... ......... 4 8 153 231 
CoMMERCIAL SERVICE......... 126 240 2,004 3,516 
Highway Transportation. ...... 25 79 660 1,735 
Miscellaneous Public Services. . . 5 9 96 349 
Hotties. cok 3 ge cron dene he 7 12 158 194 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Repairing... . 17 22 116 171 
Laundries La ee 28 32 77 492 
Other Pers. Services, Undertakers 21 31 143 199 
Business and Repair Services... . 23 55 94 376 














How Music Has Quickened | 
the Tempo of War Production 


ase snaveretnt ese 


USIC to lighten man’s labor is no new idea. From the 
































chanting of the stone-age man as he shaped his axe, 
to the marching song of soldiers, or the singing of today’s 
war workers on an assembly line—every generation has 
found that song lends wings to work. 

Among today’s soldiers of production, “industrial sings” 
and the playing of recorded music during the workday lift 
morale, build team spirit, encourage friendly cooperation. 
At the opening of each shift, selections by great Victor 
artists from RCA’s Industrial Music Library get employees 
off to.a good working start. 

World-famous bands provide a “lift” during fatigue 
periods, help reduce waste motion. 

Whistling, humming while they work—today’s production 
soldiers are happier, [ess tired, more “in tune” with their 
jobs, if they’re given the benefit of an intelligently directed 


industrial music program. 


Busy workers at the famous Botany Worsted Mills, 
Passaic, N. J., hear music daily during work and 
at mealtimes, when the Botany “Hit Parade” and 
employee request selections are featured. (Photos 
courtesy Botany Worsted Mills.) 
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More than 12,000 shipbuilders participate in a noontime “sing” and 
rally led by Lucy Monroe, RCA’s Director of Patriotic Music. (Photo 
courtesy Tampa Shipbuilding Company.) 


Lucy Monroe, RCA’s Director of Patriotic Music, has 
been inspiring war workers from coast to coast by leading 
them in “industrial sings.” If you will write to the address 
below, we will notify you promptly if your city is on Miss 
Monroe’s itinerary. And we will be glad to 
advise you how else you can use industrial 
music to add harmony and productive efficiency 
to your war effort. 

Write RCA—today. No obligation. 


AND PICTURE DIVISION With a song in her heart, Lucy Monroe goes from 


army camp to naval station, from arsenal to factory, 
RADIO CORPORATION GF AMERICA - CAMDEN, N. J. leading servicemen and war-plant workers in song. 
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Enlarged reproduction free on request. 


Unknown Weapon 


This “weapon” with its up to 76,032 
sharp steel teeth per square foot 
combs foreign matter out of raw 
textile fibers, and lays them uni- 
formly preparatory to weaving. It 
is Wissco Card Clothing, an ingen- 
ious precision product unknown to 
all but the textile industry. 


production of materialsfor uniforms, 
blankets, tents—even mineral asbes- 
tos for numerous war applications. 


You who read this may never 
need Wissco Card Clothing, unless 
you produce textiles. But it is one 
more example of the many advanced 
wire products with which Wickwire 
Spencer is serving practically every 
industry. For over 122 years we 
have pioneered such developments. 
If you have problems in wire or wire 
products, put them up to experts. 


WickwireSpencer devised a remark- 
able process which gives to Wissco 
Card Clothing glass hard points— 


with doubled and trebled life. It 
helps the textile industry speed the 


COPYRIGHT 1943 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL COMPANY 


500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, (18) N. Y. 


FAMOUS FOR QUALITY IN WIRE, WIRE ROPE, SPRINGS, METAL CONVEYOR BELTS, INDUSTRIAL WIRE CLOTH, 
POULTRY NETTING, HARDWARE CLOTH, INSECT SCREEN CLOTH, ELECTRICALLY WELDED FABRIC FOR CONCRETE 


STANDS FOR 
FRIENDLINESS 
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HERE 
and 
THERE 


Synthetic Soles—What is believed 
by the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
Inc., makers, will be a permanent fac- 
tor in the shoe industry is a synthetic 
outer sole for shoes claimed to give 50 
per cent more “mileage” than Grade A 
leather, and from 100 to 200 per cent 
more than lower grades. Produced on 
the company’s carpet looms it is made 
entirely of tightly woven cotton treated 
chemically under pressure with a syn- 
thetic resin to increase resistance to 
abrasion, heat, and moisture. 

It will cost about the same as sole 
leather at present prices. At the start 
production will be limited to a thick- 
ness for use in women’s shoes, or seven 
forty-eighths of an inch. The trade 
name of the product in this weight will 
be Women’s Outsole Type A. Orders 
for substantial quantities of the material 
have been placed by a number of large 
shoe manufacturers. Production is sub- 
ject to WPB’s granting of priorities for 
use of cotton and resin for this purpose. 
Such obtained, the company plans pro- 
duction in a variety of weights netes- 
sary for use in men’s and children’s 
shoes. 


Postage Computer—W. R. Green- 
wood, vice-president of Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter Co., Stamford, Conn., 
went straight to the point, first to the 
company’s customers and then to the 
prospect list: “Enclosed is a Postage 
Computer,” he wrote, “which is in- 
tended to serve as a simple reminder 
of our Company and product. It’s a 
useful and time-saving gadget—gives 
postal rates for all classes of mail, zon- 
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Making them 


while 
on the move! 


SERVING OUR FIGHTING MEN. A vol- 
unteer worker from the Women’s Aid 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad at the 
USO lounge in Broad Street Station, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia. 








Pennsylvania Railroad provides Station Canteens, Lounges 


or Special Facilities for Service Men in many Cities 


Railroad stations these wartime days are 
crowded with men from all branches of 
the service. Some going to induction 
centers, some to advanced training camps, 
some to global fronts, some home on 
well-earned furloughs. 


No matter how brief their stay is, the 
railroads want them to feel “at home.” 


So in a number of stations on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, service men are wel- 
comed to canteens, lounges and other 
facilities especially for them. At Union 
Stations, the Pennsylvania joins with 
other railroads in offering service men 
these facilities. 


Here the service men may relax, write, eat, 










refresh themselves, chat, play games... 
and, at a few, even sleeping quarters are 
provided. More than 6,000,000 men in 
uniform have been entertained or assisted 
in these centers since Pearl Harbor. 


The facilities are operated by the USO 
(including the Travelers’ Aid Society, 
the YMCA, the Salvation Army), the 
Women’s Aid of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the American Legion or other local 
patriotic organizations. 


With the splendid cooperation of these 
worthy groups, who give so generously 
of their time and money—the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will continue to make 
things as pleasant and comfortable as 
possible for the boys serving our Country. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


NE omsyivamn RAILROAD ~_ @) 


Serving the Nation - 





L Y , @ 8.3 


ke 32,649 in the Armed Forces Y¢ 30 have given their lives for their country 
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Special Facilities for 
Service Men at Stations 
in these cities on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


NEW YORK 
NEWARK 
TRENTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania Station, 30th Street 
Street Station 
*North Philadelphia 


WILMINGTON 
*BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
YORK (Penna.) 
HARRISBURG 
PITTSBURGH 
COLUMBUS 
DAYTON 
CINCINNATI 
DENNISON (Ohio) 
LIMA (Ohio) 
INDIANAPOLIS 
TERRE HAUTE 
DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS e 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
* Authorized 














PS: he owns an APECO | 
PHOTOCOPY MACHINE 


APéCO Eases Man-Power Shortage. It 
saves valuable time now spent on tracing, 
typing, and copying—releasing Men, Wom- 
en and their Equipment for other work. 

APéCO makes photocopies up to 18x22”— 
Ist copy in 3 minutes—120 copies an hour. 
No chance for error! Used by leaders 
throughout industry, law, government, 
engineering. Foolproof oper- 
ation! Sturdy construction! 


Anyone: Any Time Can Make Photo- 
Exact Copies of Anything Written, 
Printed, Drawn or Photographed 
Any inexperienced girl or boy 
can produce permanent, photo- 
exact copies at any desk or 
table. No darkroom needed. 


Write for FREE folder now! 
Without obligation, ask to 
have an APéCO Consultant 
call — lo- 
cated in all 
principal 
cities and 
Canada. 


‘ = 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 





SAVE TIME 
WITH PHOTO- 
COPIES OF 


LETTERS 
BLUEPRINTS 
DRAWINGS 
WORK ORDERS 
PHOTOGRAPHS 















2849 N. Clark Street, Dept. EY Chicago, Ill. 





NEW ANSWERS 
TO YOUR 


Building Problems 


HATEVER construction or remodeling 

you may be planning, you can save 
time, labor, and critical materials by in- 
vestigating these new multiple- function 
products, developed by Celotex for war- 
time building. 

CEMESTO combines exterior and interior 
finish, plus insulation, in a complete fire- 
resistant wall unit . . . CELO-SIDING com- 
bines sheathing, insulation, and a mineral- 
ized exterior surface. 

CELO-ROCK WALL UNITS, composed of 
laminated layers of gypsum wall board, 
are made in two styles—one weather-sur- 
faced for exterior use, the other clear white 
for interiors. Both are strong, rigid, fire- 
resistant. 

Get full details from your Celotex deal- 
er, or write direct to The Celotex Corpo- 
ration, Chicago. 


CELOTEX 


ROOFING—INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL—GYPSUM WALLBOARD . 
LATH — PLASTER— ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 











ing chart, and general information on 
special classifications of mail that is 
often so hard to find.” 

Although the letters were not filled 
in or did they call for any answer, the 
company received thousands of replies, 
thanking them and complimenting the 
Computer, and in some cases asking 
for one or two more, which were mailed 
to them. Explaining that all the com- 
pany’s facilities had been turned over 
to production of war materials, Mr. 
Greenwood then pointed to the enor- 
mous loads carried by the Post Office 
and in conclusion wrote that if his 
company’s knowledge and general ex- 
perience in mailing matters could be of 
any help they were available for the 
asking. 

The Computer was Mr. Greenwood’s 
idea and it was worked out by the com- 
pany’s advertising department. 


Kindergarten Technique—Thou- 
sands of parts are required for complex 
electric apparatus, and many of them 
must be cut from flat sections of scarce 
metals. At General Electric the parts 
are drawn to scale on paper, cut out 
like paper dolls, and shifted around un- 
til they fit together in a way similar to 
a jigsaw puzzle. When slight changes 
in length, width, or thickness will allow 
more parts to be cut from the same 
layout, the parts are often redesigned. 


Vibro-Tool—It 
slices, carves, and hammers on steel, 
leather, wood, stone, cardboard, rubber, 
and even glass to write out identifica- 
tion tags “while you wait,” and put 
identifying marks on tools, dies, jigs, 
and production parts in process. Vibro- 
Tol, developed by Handicraft Division 
of Burgess Battery Co., 180 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, was so named to em- 
phasize it really vi- 
brates at the rapid 
rate of 120 vertical 
strokes per second, 
thus accomplishing 
all its results, instead 
of using the “rotary” 
or “grinding” prin- 
ciple. You write 
with it just as you 
would with an ordi- 
nary pencil. It is 
plugged into any 
r1o-volt AC line. 
The tool weighs 
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engraves, cuts, 


only one pound. Celanese Celluloid 
Corporation supplies Lumarith to El- 
mer E. Mills Corp. of Chicago, who 
molds the case of the tool for Burgess. 


Overseas Edition—‘‘News and 
Views,” employee publication of Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., is printed by offset 
in two sizes, one g'4 by 1244 which 
goes to 17,000 employees at the Peoria, 
Ill., plant, the other 7 by 94 on thin 
paper for employees in the services, in- 
cluding those abroad. The miniatures 
weigh about 1!4 ounces, including 
mailing envelope. The content of the 
editions is the same. 


T apioca—Development by R. E. 
Karper of Lubbock, Tex., assistant di- 
rector of Texas A. & M. Experimental 
Station, of a waxy type grain sorghum 
as a substitute for tapioca starch may 
lead to a new industry in the Texas 
Panhandle. The 1940 Java imports of 
the starch amounted to 352,000,000 
pounds. It was used not only to make 
tapioca but for high speed packaging 
glues and stamp and envelope adhe- 
sives. Professor Karper found that 
Waxy Blackhull Kafir is a practical sub- 
stitute, and the 20,000 acres planted in 
the Panhandle are expected to yield 
22,000,000 pounds this year despite early 
unfavorable weather. H. M. Baines, 
general agricultural agent of The Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co., 
is cooperating closely with the produc- 
tion of this crop. 


Glycerine Replacement—An apple 
sirup preparation developed by the 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory 
of the Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration at Philadelphia will release mil- 
lions of pounds of glycerine annually 
for war purposes. The juice is extracted 
by hydraulic presses from cull apples, 
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@ From every source—Congress, legislature, administrative office, a 
federal and state court—direct to CCH comes every new development in tax 








i 
and business law. * Here it is searchingly analyzed and appraised, carefully F 
O classified for field of intiuence, expertly prepared for efficient use of those ; 
concerned, helpfully oriented and explained, and promptly reported in the 
specific CCH loose leaf Services involved. ¢ All for the effective conduct of ; 
American business, in peace, in war. ; 
O Write for Descriptive Brochure j 
COMMERCE); CLEARING; HOUSE, INGC., 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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JUST HOW FAR executive thinking is aided by a clear Havana perfecto is a question 
not yet surveyed. 

The fact remains that many a business man dictates to his Dictaphone with a 
cigar in his mouth. That kind of talk is strictly American but secretaries don’t like 
it, because it isn’t always easy to understand. 

So in the Dictaphone Research Laboratories at Bridgeport, Conn., we have done 
quite a bit of research on the problem presented by the voice with a cigar in it. After 
all, the aim of Dictaphone engineers is to make a machine that will record dictation 
intelligibly under all sorts of office conditions. 


THE VOICE/ WITH A CIGAR INIT... 


STL 





The first thing that Dictaphone engineers did was to trim away all disturbing over- 
tones and resonances. Then they started experimenting with the reconstruction of 
voices which had been thus pared down. When war struck, they had already taken 
long steps in this direction. Too-thin and too-deep voices— words mumbled or 
over-emphasized were being successfully built up or cut away to produce intelligible 
tones that secretaries could more easily understand. 

In the avalanche of war activity Dictaphone equipment bears the brunt in many 
an office of both Government and industry — saving precious minutes — getting vital 
ideas into action fast! 

Meanwhile Dictaphone engineers have turned out many improvements in electric 
voice recording for use by the armed services — brand-new ideas which will further 
extend the usefulness of the Dictaphone method of dictation to meet the challenge of 
the post-war era. 

Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


@ DICTAPHONE 


ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


‘The word DICPAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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peelings, and cores, is limed and filtered 
to precipitate and remove the pectin, 
and is acidified and concentrated to a 
sirup of about 75 per cent solids. The 
sirups contains about 4o per cent levu- 
lose sugar. 

Last season about 3 million pounds 
of it were produced commercially. 
Most of this was used in the cigarette 
industry as a replacement for glycerine 
used as a humidifying conditioner. It 
is estimated the tobacco industry alone 
could use 30 to 40 million pounds of 
the sirup yearly. It is expected that 
15 to 20 million pounds will be pro- 
duced this season. Other industries, 
such as pharmaceutical, cosmetics, 
food, paper, baking, and ice cream 
are trying out the sirup for commer- 
cial use. 


Racker Medowski—Said to be typi- 
cal of 20 women working alongside 
their husbands at the Duquesne, Pa., 
works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
(U. S. Steel subsidiary), is Mrs. Me- 
dowski whose job is racking steel bars 
in a cradle at the end of a shear line. 
Husband George had been afraid the 
work would be too heavy for her. “My 
mill work is not half as tiring as house- 
work,” said Theresa. She also said it 
is much easier to plan their social eve- 
nings now and, in fact, George takes 
her out more often. 


Company’s Report—Of the 24-page 
semi-annual report of Willys-Overland 
Motors, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, 12 pages 
are given over to the Jeep, describing 
its many exploits in the operations of 
the United Nations fighting forces. In 
the jungles, splashing out of barges to 
smash through beach heads, scooting 
over North African sands, and fording 
streams, this formidable “go devil” en- 
gined vehicle is pictured in photo and 
word. Another section discloses many 
details of work being carried on by 
engineers to develop improved equip- 
ment and design so that this modern 
war machine may do even greater 
service. 

Industrial Garden—W ith every- 
thing from skilled management to cost 
accounting a Victory Vegetable Gar- 
den (100 acres) has been organized as 
a division of The American Bantam 
Company at Butler Pa., to provide 
eleven kinds of vegetables for its 750 
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SUCCESSFUL MEN DELEGATE — 
IN BUSINESS INSURANCE, TOO! 


If you are a success in your own business, 
how did it happen? ... Probably because, 
in addition to whatever ability you your- 
self possess, you have been wise enough 
to leave technical jobs to technicians— 
men who, by study and practice, have 
acquired the same priceless “Know How” 
in their field that you have in yours. 

Perhaps you have not realized the im- 
portance of this principle in buying your 
business insurance. Insurance may look 
simple, but its problems are as compli- 
cated and technical as the problems in 
your own business. Wrong decisions can 


be as costly in insurance as you have 
found them in your other activities. 
Don't try to be an expert on insurance. 


CHICAGO - 





$43 


- LOS ANGELES - 





63 Wat. STREET: NEw YorK 





Equally important, don't be casual about 
it. Let a competent brokerage organiza- 
tion act for you in drawing contracts that 
protect you; let them also advise and as- 
sist you in the determination and collec- 
tion of your claims. The broker is not a 
salesman for any insurance company or 
companies, but is your representative and 
acts solely for you. His service is continu- 
ous. His compensation is not an extra fee 
from you, but a brokerage paid by the 
insurance companies. 

Johnson & Higgins have acted in this 
capacity for nearly 100 years, and have 
the experience and the organization—in 
short, the “Know How.” Write or phone 
one of our offices for further information. 














JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


Established 1845 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


Buyerw of Insnance for Commerce and Induslry : 


+ SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT - PHILADELPHIA - BUFFALO - HAVANA 
SEATTLE - VANCOUVER - WINNIPEG - TORONTO - MONTREAL 
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WAR JOB 


Twenty five years experience as 
record storage specialists con- 
vince us that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of 
now obsolete records stored 
away along with absolutely 
vital records. 


Waste paper is badly needed 
for conversion into paper-board 
and other necessary material. 
The storage boxes, transfer files 
and cases containing these old 
records are needed by your own 
organization to accommodate 
rapidly accumulating new 
records. 


Check over your record stor- 
age room now—to release waste 
paper and to make available 
for re-use some of your old files 
and storage boxes. 


Use our comprehensive Man- 
ual of Record Storage Practice 
to determine which records can 
be safely destroyed and which 
records must be saved. 


FREE 


For your guidance in doing this 
important job we will send you 
without obligation a FREE copy 
of our Manual of Record Stor- 
age Practice. Attach this ad to 
your letterhead— mail today. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
536 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of the famcus 
d Record Storage Box 
Since 1918 
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Engineering and Manufacturing Facilities 


Sole Representatives 


of the combined 


( ) 


MERCER 
ENGINEERING WORKS, INC. 
Clifton, N. J. 


te) -}i, bie), | 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Muncy, Pa. 











employees. The company doubted if 
small gardens cared for by amateurs 
would produce enough. 

Questionnaires were sent to each 
employee in April to try to determine 
needs for planting schedules. The farm 
manager is an employee transferred for 
the job. The work will be done by 
other farm-wise employees on a regu- 
lar shift two days a week at regular 
pay. Fellow-workers have taken over 
the jobs of the farm shift so that war 
production will not be slowed. Produce 
will be sold at cost, and the company 
guarantees prices will not exceed the 
market. Company trucks will haul the 
produce from the farm on days pre- 
viously announced. 


Sewing Machine—An effective in- 
strument for “sewing” such thermo- 
plastics as vinylite, koroseal, and plio- 
film has been developed by RCA Lab- 
oratories at Princeton, N. J. These 
synthetic materials 
are finding wide ap- 
plication in making 
raincoats and caps, 
and in the packag- 
ing of many types of 
foods and oils. They 
can be rolled into 
large cloth-like 
sheets and when cut 
into sections are 
usually put together 
by sewing with 
thread, by cement- 
ing, or by fusing 
with externally ap- 
plied heat. None of 
these methods prov- 
ed satisfactory for 
mass production. 

An experimental 
model of the new 
device was recently 
set up in the plant of 
a large Midwestern 
manufacturer where 
tests under practical 
working conditions 
are being conducted 
to determine its 
eventual design. 


roller wheels. 


Safety Court—A 
record of 1,835,248 
man-hours without 
a lost-time accident, 


rolled up by the 
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George T. Stagg plant of Schenley Dis- 
tillers Corp. at Frankfort, Ky., is the 
result of a safety court which has not 
been in session since the beginning of 
the war and of other safety techniques, 
the company says. 

When an accident occurred through 
violation of one of the plant safety rules, 
the violator was brought before the 
court composed of three plant super- 
visors and one employee representative. 
Usually a reprimand was all that was 
necessary, but a more severe penalty 
was meted out if thought needed. The 
court has not met now for more than 
one year and one-half, and President 
Blanton does not believe there will be 
any necessity for it to do so in the criti- 
cal days ahead. The plant, now given 
over to 100 per cent production of alco- 
hol for smokeless powder, synthetic 
rubber, and other vital war uses, has 
won three national awards for excep- 
tional safety records. 


Similar in appearance and operation to the conventional sew- 
ing machine the device derives its current from a low-power 
radio-electronic oscillator. A small electric motor drives the 


Controls are in a foot pedal. Ordinary alter- 
nating current of 110 volts supplies the power. The material 
to be sealed or “sewed’’ is fed across a table through two small 
roller wheels which serve as the “needle.” The wheels pull 
the material along and serve as plates which set up a small elec- 
tromagnetic field of radio frequency current. As the current 
passes through the material, heat is generated by dtelectric loss 
and causes the thermoplastics to fuse, or weld, in a tight bond. 
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Almost Any Inventory Is An A-1 Loan Collateral 


Is your working capital really ‘‘working’’ for you...or is it mostly frozen in inventory? 
Well, don’t let that bottleneck occur in your business during these crucial times. Your inven- 
tory may be the immediate means of obtaining additional capital through a loan backed by 
Lawrence System warehouse receipts. With these receipts your inventory can be used to 
extend your open credit limits...and moreover, the raw material or finished products remain 
right on your premises and normal marketing continues. Release important capital . . . call 
your bank for full details on Lawrence System field warehousing. Or write direct to your 
nearest Lawrence office for confidential information. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM fc watchousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


New York: 72 Wall St » Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St + San Francisco: 37 Drumm St + Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 
eens) Buffalo * Boston « Philadelphia * Kansas City « St. Louis * New Orleans + Charlotte, N.C * Jacksonville, Fla. 


Minneapolis * Dallas » Houston * Denver * Fresno + Portland, Oregon + Seattle * Spok * Honolul 
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It Pays To 
“SUB-CONTRACT”’ 


Chemical Research, Too! 


Many companies are delegating to 
Edwal the responsibility for important 
research right now, instead of waiting 
until their own laboratories can find time 
to work on new products or improve- 
ments for post-war business. 


The Edwal organization of chemists 
and chemical engineers has had long ex- 
perience in many fields. They can help 
you with your research problems. The 
interesting brochure oR. “How The 
Independent Chemist Can Help 
You,” explains their qualifications in 
detail. Write for a copy now! 


The EDWAL 
Laboratories, IJuc. 
732 FEDERAL ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


OFFICIAL TESTING LABORATORY FOR 


The American Automobile Association 
The National Soybean Processors Association 
The Chicago Graphic Arts Association 








HOW TO REACH 
PRESIDENTS 
OF WAR CONTRACTORS 





A LIST of War Department con- 
| tractors shows 554 companies with 
orders for one million dollars or 
more. Dun’s Review reaches 596 
executives in 402 (70.7%) of these 
companies, as follows: Presidents, 
297; Chairmen, 12; Vice-Presidents, 
} 49; Treasurers, 33; Secretaries, 26; 
| General Managers, 15; Others, 164; 
Total, 596. 


This sample is typical of Dun’s 
Review coverage. Out of more than 
50,000 circulation, 26,310 are manu- 
facturers. 
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plus 200 genuine photographs, $8. 
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CORPORATION 
TAXES 


(Continued from page 15) 


tal, or in excess of 95 per cent of average 
earnings during the years 1936 through 
1939, whichever yielded the lower tax. 
In the method of determining taxable 
excess profits, as well as in other details, 
it differed considerably from the excess- 
profits tax in effect from 1917 to 1921.° 
The 1940 Act called for rates ranging 
from 25 per cent of the first $20,000 of 
taxable excess profits to 50 per cent of 
such profits in excess of $500,000. Nor- 
mal-tax rates were raised by 3 1/10 per- 
centage points, which, when added to 
the basic rate imposed earlier in the 
year, resulted in an effective income-tax 
rate of 24 per cent.* 

The Revenue Act of 1941 incorpo- 
rated the defense tax into a 24 per cent 
normal-income tax.’ In addition, cor- 
porations were made subject to a surtax 
at the rate of 6 per cent on the first 
$25,000 of surtax net income and 7 per 
cent on the balance.° 

This Act also increased the excess- 
profits-tax rates by 10 percentage points 
for each of the brackets established in 
1940. At the same time the invested- 
capital credit was reduced from 8 per 
cent on all invested capital to 8 per 
cent on the first $5,000,000 of invested 
capital, and 7 per cent on amounts in 
excess of $5,000,000. Under the 1940 
Act the normal tax was deductible in 
computing taxable excess profits. The 
1941 Act, however, changed this pro- 
cedure and allowed the excess-profits 
tax as a deduction in computing normal 
and surtax net income. 





8 The 1917 excess-profits tax was essentially a tax on 
profits in excess of a given rate of return on invested 
capital, although the rate of return allowed as a credit 
was in part determined by the average rate of return for 
the years 1911, 1912, and 1913. The tax applied to 
individuals and partnerships as well as to corporations, 
and was graduated in terms of the actual rate of return 
on invested capital. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1918 taxes were imposed on 
war profits of corporations at an 80-per cent rate, and on 
excess-profits of corporations at rates of 30 and 65 per 
cent. The higher of these two taxes was paid. These 
rates applied only to 1918. For 1919-1921 only the excess- 
profits-tax, at rates of 20 and 40 per cent, was imposed. 
War profits in general were defined as the amount of net 
income in excess of the average pre-war net income or 
10 per cent of invested capital whichever was the higher. 
Excess profits, on the other hand, were defined as the 
amount of net income in excess of 8 per cent of invested 
capital. The applicable excess-profits-tax rate depended 
on the rate of return on invested capital as in the 1917 








Act. | 
*The defense tax was computed without regard to the | 


increase in the normal-tax rate. 


®° The normal tax on corporations with income not in | 


excess of $25,000 was increased to 15 per cent upon 
normal-tax net income not in excess of $5,000, to 17 
per cent on the next $15,000 and to 19 per cent on the 


remaining $5,000. The alternative tax for corporations 
with incomes slightly over $25,000 was retained as a tax 
of $4,250 plus 37 per cent of income in excess of $25,000. 

® Surtax net income exceeds normal-tax net income by 


the amount of partially tax-exempt interest. 
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AN ANSWER 
TO TRAVEL 
HANDICAPS 


DUN & BRADSTREET 
MERCANTILE 
CLAIMS DIVISION 


Personal 


In these days of man- 
power shortages, travel 
handicaps, and gas re- 
strictions you can call 
upon a Dun & Bradstreet 
collection specialist for 
personal presentation of 
your past due accounts. 
He is experienced in 
dealing with business 
men and knows the 
proper approach. His 
tact and persuasiveness 
get results without loss 
of good-will. Offices are 
located in principal com- 
mercial centers of the 


country. 


Active Supervision 
Financial Responsibility 
If you have an account 
to place requiring special 
attention call the nearest 
office of 

The Mercantile Agency 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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The Revenue Act of 1942 left the 
normal-tax rate unchanged, but raised 
the basic surtax rate to 16 per cent. 
In addition, a flat go per cent rate was 
substituted for the previously gradu- 
ated excess-profits-tax rates and the 
invested-capital credit was further re- 
duced. Many provisions, however, 
were made for reducing the impact of 
these high rates. 

In the first place, a post-war credit 
of 10 per cent of excess-profits taxes re- 
duced the effective excess-profits-tax 
rate to 81 per cent. As a general rule, 
this credit may be taken currently to 
an amount equal to 4o per cent of the 
debt retired in any taxable year. In 
the second place, in order to avoid ex- 
tremely high effective tax rates on cor- 
porations with large amounts of excess 
profits relative to normal profits, a ceil- 
ing provision was introduced under 
which the combined normal tax, sur- 
tax, and excess-profits tax (before de- 
ducting post-war credit) on corpora- 
tions was limited to 80 per cent of 
surtax net income. In the third place, 
income subject to the excess-profits tax 
was not subjected to the normel tax 
and surtax. In the fourth place, pro- 
vision was made for a two-year carry- 
back of losses and unused excess-profits 
credits. In the fifth place, general 
relief was afforded to corporations with 
base period abnormalities. Finally, 
special relief from excess-profits taxes 
was granted to certain mining corpora- 
tions, and special relief from the surtax 
was afforded to certain public-utility 
corporations, and to Western-Hemi- 
sphere-Trade corporations. 


The Impact of the Program 


The full impact of the wartime cor- 
poration-tax program cannot yet be 
precisely ascertained. Only after the 
tax returns for the war years have been 
finally tabulated will it be possible to 
make an accurate determination of the 
corporation taxes paid under wartime 
rates and of the effect of such taxes on 
earnings after taxes and on dividend 
policies. However, these data are 
available for the years 1936 to 1940, and 





7 Corporations with surtax net income not over $25,000 
are subject to a 10-per cent rate; corporations with surtax 
net income over $25,000 but not over $50,000 are subject 
to a 10-per cent rate on the first $25,000 and to a 22- 
per cent rate on the next $25,000. 

8 The excess-profits credit based on invested capital is 


8 The excess-profits credit based on invested capital is 
per cent on the next $5,000,000, 6 per cent on the next 
$190,000,000 and 5 per cent on all invested capital over 


$200,000,000. 
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Let Addressograph 


supply the experience 


WHEN modern business methods go into action, it’s 
Addressograph that supplies accuracy, speed, economy 
and skill to business paper work procedures. 

Simplicity of method and simplicity of operation get 
results that daily prompt present Addressograph owners 
to extend the use of their equipment. Installations made 
for one use, now handle many, such as issue of War 
Bonds, processing Government Reports, writing Payroll, 
Production Control and Inventory Records, identifying 
Parts and preparing Shipping Documents. 

Call in your near-by well-informed Addressograph rep- 
resentative for ideas on full employment of the equip- 
ment you already own. Or write the home office. 


PRODUCING FOR WAR @e PLANNING FOR PEACE 


Addressagraph ] 
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Addressograph is a trade-mark registered in the United States Patent Office 
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NO SABOTEURS ADMITTED 


Sabotage is malicious, criminal . . . and costly. 


But there are other and more common factors which also 
retard production and reduce earnings. 


An unfavorable cash position might be doing just that sort 
of injury to the war effort in your business, to say nothing 
of the way it can cut down your profits. 


Correcting this weakness isn’t just a matter of being able to 
borrow money. There are many sources of credit. But some- 
times the restrictions governing loans are more hampering 
than helpful. Our service imposes no such burdensome 
restrictions—no interference with management. 


If you need financing for current production, or to qualify 
for desired new contracts for either military or essential 
civilian lines, we will, without obligation to you, analyze 
your situation and work out a financing plan to remedy it. 


We are confident we can show you how every dollar we 
advance can earn you not only its cost, but also a profit. On 
no other basis will we recommend a plan. 


If your cash requirements present a problem, will you give 
us the chance to solve it? That’s all we ask. Write us for 
detailed information. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,00Q 


Interesting color charts of ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignia free on request. 
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estimates have been made of corporate 
income before and after Federal taxes 
for the years 1941 to 1943. From these 
data it is possible to make a preliminary 


| appraisal of the impact of present cor- 


porate tax policies on the earnings and 
distribution of corporations during the 
war years. 


What Table I Shows 


Table I presents a comparison of the 
annual net income of corporations, tax 
liabilities incurred thereon, dividends 
paid, and income retained for the calen- 
dar years 1936 through 1943. For 1936 
through 1940, the data are based upon 
tables published in Statistics of Income 
for these years, while those for 1941 
through 1943 are estimated.’ Table I 
is divided into three parts, part A cov- 
ering all corporations, part B only cor- 
porations with net incomes, and part C 
only those corporations which reported 
deficits. 

Since the income figures of the profit- 
able corporations are reduced by the 
deficits of the unprofitable corporations, 
the tax burdens in terms of income are 
higher when computed for all corpora- 
tions than when computed only for 
those corporations which actually in- 


| curred and paid them. 


While corporate tax liabilities for 
1943 are expected to be about $14,700,- 
000,000 higher than those for 1939, the 
net income before taxes of all corpora- 
tions over the same period are expected 
to increase by an even larger amount, 
$18,g00,000,000. Hence, after deducting 
a record-breaking tax liability of $15,- 
900,000,000,"° the income after taxes of 
corporations for 1943, if expectations 
are realized, will be about $8,300,- 
000,000, or more than 100 per cent 
higher than it was in 1939. 

Some of the data of table I and cer- 


| tain relationships between them are 
| shown in graphic form in the accom- 


panying charts. Chart I relates to all 
corporations and shows their annual 
net income sub-divided according to its 


| disposition. For the profitable corpo- 


rations alone a similar presentation is 
made in chart II. A percentage dis- 
tribution of these data for profitable 
corporations is presented in chart III. 





® Corporation tax liabilities as reported in Statistics of 
Income should not be confused with corporation tax 
collections as reported in the Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The tax estimates presented in 
Table I are estimates of liabilities. The tax estimates 
given in the Budget Message are estimates of collections. 
10 Computed on the basis of present rates. 
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From these charts it is apparent that 
the great increase in corporate tax bur- 
den is due principally to the imposition 
of the excess-profits tax. While there 
also has been a very substantial increase 
in income taxes, the excess-profits tax is 
expected to account for nearly three- 
quarters of the total 1943 tax burden on 
corporations. 


As shown in charts III and IV, less. 


than 20 per cent of the net income of 
profitable corporations was paid as 
Federal taxes during the years 1936 
through 1939, whereas 1942 and 1943 
tax liabilities are expected to account 
for 58 and 62 per cent, respectively, of 
earnings before taxes. Nevertheless, 
net income after taxes averaged only 
$5,600,000,000 from 1936-1939, while it 
is estimated at $8,400,000,000 and 
$9,700,000,000 for 1942 and 1943, re- 
spectively (chart V). So far as all cor- 
porations are concerned, there was a 
consistent increase in income after taxes 
over the entire period, broken only in 
one year, 1938. 


Dividends: Relatively Stable 


In spite of the rise in income after 
taxes, dividend payments have re- 
mained relatively stable. From 1936 
to 1938, profitable corporations dis- 
tributed around $4,700,000,000 in divi- 
dends, or about three-fourths of their 
net income after taxes (chart VI).” 
In order to maintain dividends at the 
same level in 1943, it will be necessary 
for these corporations to distribute only 
about 50 per cent of their earnings after 
taxes. 

The extent to which retained income 
of corporations has increased in spite 
of vastly higher taxes and in spite of 
stable or increased dividend payments 
is illustrated in chart VII. For profit- 
able corporations undistributed profits 
retained during the four years, 1940- 
1943, are estimated to aggregate $16,- 
200,000,000 compared with only $5,900,- 
000,000 in the preceding four-year 
period. For both profitable and un- 
profitable corporations, estimated net 
undistributed profits of $9,800,000,000 
for 1940 through 1943 compare with an 
excess of distributions of income of 
$3,200,000,000 for 1936 through 1939. 

These data suggest that the present 


11 Since the undistributed profits tax was in effect 
during 1936 and 1937, and since 1938 was a depression 
year, the percentage of income distributed during these 
three years was probably higher than normal. 
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a Doctor in the House 


Business men alert enough to ask—“Is there a doctor in the 
house ?”—are witnessing effective cures of many of the ills 
besetting business today. In thousands of these cases, the 
Morton Method has shown that there is a doctor in the 
house of any business. 

This “doctor” represents the intimate, on-the-job kind of 
knowledge possessed by the employees in any business. It’s 
the kind of knowledge which enabled one tool room em- 
ployee of a war-busy ordnance plant to combine two opera- 
tions into one, thus conserving valuable man-hours and 
saving the company over $4,000 in a year. 

To date, the Morton Method has lowered costs, improved 
methods, increased production and raised employee morale 
for more than 9,000 different business establishments. No 
untried, untested theories are embodied in the Morton 
Method. It provides the solutions to concrete business prob- 
lems by stimulating and directing employee thinking ac- 
cording to a proved, unified plan; and then making it 
extremely easy for management to have access to the results 
of that thinking. 

This professional, highly effective method of remedying 
specific conditions has never yet failed when operated 
properly. Time after time, it has demonstrated that, no 
matter what the business, there is a doctor in the house. For 
details, write or telephone. 


Thee MORTON METHOD 


MORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 








328 N. Leamington Avenue 
Chicago Minois 
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TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


HEADS UP FOR VICTORY! 











RECORDS THE BUSINESS 
PULSE of the COMMUNITY 


Commercial changes—and there have been plenty ot 
them in the past six months—are reflected in the new 
July 1943 State Pocket Editions at the rate of 4,000 
a day. Your salesman ought to know about these im- 
portant events on the sales front. He can keep in- 
formed on vital shifts in each community, even if he 
cannot call upon all of his customers and prospects. 
The new July 1943 State Pocket Edition is a time saver 
and a mile saver in these days of limited merchandise, 
manpower shortage, and travel handicaps. 


You can obtain a State list from the nearest office of 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 








high income and excess-profits taxes 
have not interfered with the ability of 
corporations as a whole to maintain 
dividend payments at the highest level 
in recent years. At the same time they 
show that corporations have been left 
with substantial earnings after paying 
taxes and dividends with which to meet 
the costs of post-war conversion and 
other contingencies. 

These conclusions are, of course, 
based on figures for corporations taken 
in the aggregate. Some companies 
have not enjoyed increased profits dur- 
ing the war years. The ability of such 
corporations to maintain pre-war rates 
of dividend payment and to accumulate 
funds for post-war contingencies has 
undoubtedly been reduced by the in- 
creased surtax rates on corporate in- 
come. 

While the plight of these corpora- 
tions should not be overlooked in 
formulating future tax policy, their 
situation does not appear to call for re- 
lief from present income tax rates. 


What Lies Ahead? 


Corporation taxes must continue to 
play an important réle in the wartime 
tax program. For the duration of the 
war, Congress has no choice but to 
keep these taxes at a level just short 
of doing injustice and impairing the 
war effort. ; 

There is little evidence that the pres- 
ent taxes on corporations have created 
serious inequities or have had an ad- 
verse effect upon production. How- 
ever, any further increases in tax rates 
will probably require additional safe- 
guards against the imposition of ex- 
cessive hardships on particular tax- 
payers. 

The rdle of business taxes in our post- 
war revenue system will of necessity 
differ from their wartime réle. I be- 
lieve that the objectives of our post-war 
tax program should be the encourage- 
ment of individual initiative in taking 
new risks and in devising more efficient 
methods of production. Free competi- 
tive enterprise functions effectively only 
so long as business men are willing 
to seek out and exploit new invest- 
ment opportunities. Tax policy should 
avoid discouraging such efforts. The 
better integration of business taxes and 
personal income taxes would, in my 
opinion, constitute a long step in this 
direction. 
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for Americans for years. New markets 
for our factories will be created abroad, 


for as backward countries become in-. 


dustrialized our overseas trade will in- 
crease. We have always enjoyed the 
greatest commerce with the nations of 
the highest industrialization. Compare 
our pre-war trade with China and 
Africa, for example, with that of Eng- 
land, Canada, Germany, and France. 
In other words, we are facing this prob- 
lem with customary American realism. 

Where will the money come from 
tv build the better world of tomorrow? 
From the same source it has always 
come. Money, after all, is nothing but 
the symbol of wealth, and wealth is 
derived from work, from production 
of goods, from services, from farms and 
mines and factories. So tomorrow’s 
world will be a world at work. It will 
not be built with pledges or promises, 
I repeat, but by the creative mental and 
physical energy of man. 

Yes, such a world is now only a 
dream, a dream of a time when men 
and nations will recognize the futile 
stupidity of wars; when our effort will 
be devoted to construction instead of 
destruction. 

But Americans from the very first 
have dreamed great dreams and done 
great deeds. And so long as America 
dreams, and when the peoples of other 
nations comprehend the meaning of 
the American dream, then I know 
there is inspiration and hope and oppor- 
tunity for humanity. 
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Our Country expects every available 
Man... Woman... Dollar... to Work 
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Douglas-Guardian puts to Work Dollars 
that are Loafing in Inventory 


In World War No. 1 we used to hear of slacker dollars . . . which were not 

put to work in Liberty Bonds. Idle dollars, tied up in inventory, are just as much 

slacker dollars, today—because they can so easily become working dollars— 

ae more production at a profit—through Field Warehousing by Douglas- 
uardian. 


Field Warehousing Has Many Profitable Uses 


It pays to know them! One by-product of Douglas-Guardian service is aid in 
inventory control. Protects inventory, avoids loss and waste. 
Credit security is another application. The manufacturer keeps 
an equity in his merchandise until paid for, and the distributor is 
enabled to buy in larger quantities, on better terms. 
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NOW! 


Glad to give you full information about Field Warehousing and 
Douglas-Guardian Service, if you'll write. 


FREE: “How to Solve a Difficult 
Financial Problem” 


Two financial statements are presented—before and after 
Field Warehousing by Douglas-Guardian. Cash position ex- 
cellent; Bills discounted. Financial problem solved! 


e 
Douolas-Guartian FR Warehouse Corp 
Nation-wide Field Warehousing Service 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
118 No. Front St. 











CHICAGO, ILL. 
Suite—1105—100 W. Monroe St. 


Atlanta, Ga. Easton, Md. Portland, Ore. Springfield, Mass. 
Cleveland, O. Memphis, Tenn. Tampa, Fla. Springfield, Mo. 
Dallas, Tex. New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. Rochester, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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CO 
¢ Tks are times which are hard on human ance. Every possible precaution is taken to prevent machines 


beings. The continuing daily pressure leads to physical tired- from breaking down, and personnel needs even more careful 
ness, mental weariness, and nervous tension. It seems almost protection. Vitamin tablets are no substitute for vacations. 


impossible, and certainly unpatriotic, to take any time away 

from the responsibilities of the moment. But vacations are not Lo 

merely a luxury, rewarding one for effort during the past year. bi)MarA x. ate 
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They are an essential to the maintenance of future perform- E D I T O 





